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New York UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


Admitted Assets - - $1,816,384.00 
Capital Stock ---- 500,000.00 
Surplus (Unassigned) 500,000.00 








A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 
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100 William Street - - - - New York City 





FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
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PRESTIGE 


[.? offer North America Protection is to offer protection that is known to property 
owners everywhere by name and by reputation for dependability and good service. 
The work of the North America representative is strengthened and facilitated by 
national advertising in the magazines that have the greatest influence among prop- 


erty owners and business men. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 





and the Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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PERFECT PROTECTION 
commands enthusiastic 
approval everywhere 











Almost unknown in the experience of Perfect 
Protection Men are many objections commonly 
influencing the life underwriter’s failure. 


Perfect Protection actually appeals tothe man 

who, if canvassed with life insurance alone, 

would say: 

I will talk about anything else but life in- 
surance. 

I am absolutely not interested in life insurance. 


I am single and don’t need life insurance. 


I don’t carry any life insurance and never will. 
I am not ready for life insurance now. 
It’s a good thing if I die, but what if I live? 


Almost incredible, yet, the actual experience 
of Perfect Protection Men the country over 
daily substantiates this impressive fact. 


Why use your energy, time and effort in daily 
breaking down established opinions and con- 
victions when Perfect Protection sweeps into 
the Open Mind? 


Wechallenge every experienced underwriter to solicit, with Perfect Protection, 
A Challen ge! ten prospects who have previously refused to buy life insurance from him, 





A PERFECT.-PROTECTION ILEUSTRATION 





Accident—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for LIFE if disabled by any accident. 


Total Permanent Disability by Accident— 
$3,200.00 every year for LIFE if totally and 
permanently disabled by accident. No further 
premiums to pay and no deductions from the 
face of the life policy to offset indemnity so paid. 

Total Permanent Disability by Sickness— 
$3,200.00 for one year if totally and permanently 
disabled by sickness and $600.00 each year there- 
after. No further premiums to pay and no de- 
ductions from the face of the life policy to offset 
indemnity so paid. 


Sickness—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for fifty-two weeks if disabled by any sickness. 


Old Age—$5,000.00 cash to you at age 65, or 


Natural Death—$5,000.00 cash or a substantial 
monthly income to your family should you not 
survive the age of 65. 


Death by Accident—$15,000.00 cash or $10,000.00 
cash AND a monthly income to your family 
should death result from accident. 
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If you are further interested inthis service which accomplishes everything possible for life 
insurance to do, and in addition easily overcomes the cause of the greatest of all sales 
resistance—human selfishness—write today for our booklet: “‘Selling Perfect Protection.” 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, @ 
at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tue Spectator, Volume CXVIII, Number XXII, June 2, 1927; $4.00 per annum. 2 
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HUGH D. HART’S ADDRESS 


Points Out Place of Life Insurance in 
Economic Life of America 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD AGENT 


Companies and Field Forces Striving to 
Put Better Trained Men in Field— 
Public’s Responsibility 
Hugh D. Hart, of Hart & Eubank, general 
agents in New York for the A:tna Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, in an address be- 
fore the Connecticut State Chamber of Com- 
merce last week pointed out that the institution 
of life insurance in the United States has 
grown to such size that its assets are now equal 
to more than one-half the total valuation of 
American railroads and exceed by more than 
$3,000,000,000 the total deposits in 1926 of 
savings banks of the United States. He com- 
pared the amount of life insurance in force 
(about $80,000,000,000) with the combined na- 
tional wealth of France and Belgium in 1914, 
finding the former to exceed the latter by some 
$10,000,000,000. In order to indicate the use 
to which life insurance monies are put he gave 
statistics showing that the insurance dollar is 
spent as follows: 81 cents for policyholders’ 
accounts, 17 cents for expenses, 2 cents for 
taxes. The expense item can be subdivided as 
follows: 10 cents for agents, 4 cents for op- 

erating expense, 1 cent for medical expense. 

An extraordinarily clear picture of the mean- 
ing to the American public of the vast amount 
of insurance in force was given by Mr. Hart 
when he said: “If we knew that during this 
generation there would be a great conflagra- 
tion that would sweep away $80,000,000,000 of 
property, and that that $80,000,000,000 of prop- 
erty would be replaced in cash, its import would 
constitute a fact of transcendent’ importance 
to the public.” He estimated that the life values 
in America approximate $2,100,000,000,000, say-, 
ing that, “the chasm between the $80,000,000,- 
000 of insurance coverage and the $2,100,000,- 
000,000 of life values constitutes the opportun- 
ity and the challenge of American life insur- 
ance,” 

Pointing out that the American life insurance 
agent has made a contribution to American 
civilization all out of proportion to the com- 
pensation he has received for the service, Mr. 
Hart said: 

It is high time, therefore, that the public 
attitude toward the life insurance agent should 
change. There is no well-informed life insur- 
ance man, whether he be company executive 
or field man, but who would tell you that one 
of the greatest deterrents to the further exten- 
sion of the benefits of life insurance is the fact 
that there exists, in this day when the benefits 


of life insurance are so widely enjoyed and so 
well appreciated, a distinct prejudice against 


(Concluded on page 7) 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY 
HEADS NATIONAL BOARD 


Former Executive Committee Head 
Honored 


RATING UNIFORMITY DISCUSSED 


Wilfred Kurth, Retiring President, Advo- 
cates National Board Be Given 
Authority to Act 
George G. Bulkley, president of the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Company, was 
elected president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at its sixty-first annual meeting 
last week. Mr. Bulkley has been chairman of 
the executive committee for the past two years, 
a position which he has ably filled and with 
great credit to himself. Mr. Bulkley was the 
unanimous choice after it was discovered that 
Whitney Palache, United States manager of 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 


and retiring first vice-president of the board, 


- 


GeorceE G. BULKLEY 


whom the precedent of years favored, would 
decline to serve because of the pressure of his 
business. 

Other officers elected were: Vice-president, 
James Wyper, vice-president of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company; treasurer, C. G. 
Smith, president of the Great American Insur- 
ance Company; secretary, Sumner Ballard, 
president of the International Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Ballard has served as secretary for 
many years and was again re-elected. 

Five new members were elected to the execu- 
tive committee as follows: C. A. Nottingham, 
Eastern department manager of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe; J. W. Cochrane, presi- 
dent, Fire Association of Philadelphia; J. H. 
Packard, United States manager, London As- 
surance Corporation; C. A. Ludlum, vice-presi- 
dent, Home Insurance Company, New York; 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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BROADENS OPERATIONS 


National Casualty Planning Big Ex- 
pansion by October 1 


CAPITAL WILL BE $750,000 


Alliance With National Fire—Reinsurance 
to Be Handled by Continental 
Casualty 


President W. G. Curtis announces that ar- 
rangements have been completed whereby the 
National Casualty Company, Detroit, will 
broaden its charter powers so as to permit the 
writing of all classes of casualty and surety 
business. These arrangements include the en- 
largement of the financial structure of the cor- 
poration so that, on the completion of the pro- 
posed refinancing and prior to the beginning of 
the transaction of the new lines, the National 
Casualty will have a paid-in capital stock of 
$750,000 and, in addition, surplus and voluntary 
contingent reserve in excess of $1,000,000. 

By reason of the existing relations between 
the National Fire Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford and the Continental Casualty Company of 
Chicago, including investments of both of these 
companies and those closely identified with them 
(some cf them of long standing) in the en- 
larged National Casualty Company, President 
H. A. Smith of the National Fire, President H. 
G. B. Alexander of the Continental Casualty, 
Western Manager C. H. Bell of the National 
Fire and Vice-President H. A. Behrens of the 
Continental Casualty have consented to serve 
as members of the board of directors of the 
National Casualty. 

The National Casualty Company under its 
present charter has been in business since 1904, 
having successfully transacted in all those years 
a large volume of accident and health business 
and being licensed in all States of the United 
States. It will continue to operate those lines 
from Detroit, being aided in future develop- 
ment by the enlarged organization and backing. 
Its new casualty and surety lines will be de- 
veloped from its Chicago general offices. 

In order to effect a combination of financial 
strength and successful underwriting for the 
proposed undertaking, a participating reinsur- 
ance contract has been entered into with the 
Continental Casualty Company as respects the 
proposed new casualty and surety lines. Under 
this contract the Continental assumes by rein- 
surance a portion of all such risks written by 
the National Casualty. To carry out this plan 
the National Casualty proposes to open general 
offices for casualty and surety lines in Chicago. 
The National Casualty proposes to be strictly 
orthodox in its underwriting, following in that 
regard the general policy of the Continental 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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INCIDENTALLY 











HE Hartford Courant last week carried a 

rather unusual story concerning Robert 
Craik, a famous Broadway star, who played 
leads in The Vagabond King and The Desert 
Song, both famous successes. Mr. Craik will 
become associated with the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at its home office in 
Hartford. He is a former Trinity College 
student and consequently well-known there. 
The unusual feature of the story arises from 
the fact that Mr. Craik asserts that he is leav- 
ing the stage because he feels that it was devel- 
oping his ego to a point which he felt would 
make him unbearably conceited. He decided 
to get out of the bright lights before such a 
thing should happen. Very few people would 
ever have the strength of character to leave 
the white lights of Broadway for an obscure 
position in the life insurance business for a 
reason of that nature. 


* * * 


N outstanding contribution to the relief of 
imperiled persons in the flooded districts 
of the Mississippi delta has been made by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Field managers of the Prudential in the affected 
territory have been instructed to offer free in- 
oculations against typhoid to the thousands of 
persons insured under Prudential group and 
ordinary policies. This action is taken in view 
of reports of dangers of an epidemic. The 
Prudential purposes to work in complete co- 
operation with the American Red Cross, but 
the inoculations will be done wherever possible 
by the company’s own medical examiners. This 
is the second concession made by this insurance 
organization to policyholders in the flood area. 
Several weeks ago it was announced that pend- 
ing the reopening of lines of communication 
premium payments would be suspended on ordi- 
nary policies. 
* * x 
E. O’BRIEN, president of the Detroit 
* Life Insurance Company, with Mrs. 
O’Brien, and Mr. and Mrs. P. H. O’Brien, 


sailed recently for an extensive European tour. 


* * * 


N a paper by J. S. Elston, of the Travelers 

of Hartford, upon “The Development of 
Life Insurance in the United States During the 
Last Ten Years,” which appeared in Trans- 
actions of the Actuarial Society of America, 
October, 1926, meeting, it was stated that: 

“The publication of better books explaining 
life insurance, such as the revised edition of 
“Life Insurance,” by Solomon S. Huebner, the 
“Essence of Life Insurance,” by William 
Breiby [The Spectator Company, publishers], 
and “Life Insurance,” by Joseph Maclean, have 
contributed materially to the cause of insurance 
education, and “Advanced Life Insurance” just 
written by Charles L. Knight will prove val- 
uable if read with discernment.” 


THE 
OBSERVATION POST 











DO not know how many, if any, of the 
delegates to the meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference in Hartford last 
week took the opportunity to go over to Brain- 
ard Aviation Field, but if none did then some- 
thing. worth while was missed. The Forty- 
Third Division Air Service, Connecticut Na- 
tional Guard, officially opened its new buildings 
and equipment at Brainard Field on May 21 
and, in connection with the exercises, distributed 
summaries of flying information by such men 
as Governor J. H. Trumbull, of the Nutmeg 
State; F. Trubee Davison, assistant secretary 
of war; Hiram Percy Maxim, Hartford avia- 
tion commissioner; Ralph A. Ferson, of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company; 
Horatio Barber, aviation underwriter, and 
others. eee 


HE Hartford Chamber of Commerce took 

an active part in the opening exercises at 
Brainard Field and an exhibition of aerobatics 
featured the occasion. Incidentally, in 1926, 
there were 7 resident aeroplanes on the field; 
8 machines owned by people in the vicinity and 
kept at the field; and 14 army planes stationed 
there. There were only 4 accidents to ma- 
chines in Hartford and but 2 accidents involv- 
ing injury to individuals. The legislature of 
Connecticut has appropriated $114,500 for the 
furtherance of aviation in that State and the 
benefits which will accrue, both to military and 
commercial aviation, are considerable. I notice 
on the roster of the Forty-Third Division, the 
name of my friend Ennis B. Mallette, lieute- 
nant, in charge of armament and a skilled pilot. 
Lieutenant Mallettee is secretary of the Con- 
necticut Plate Glass Insurance Company of 
Torrington and has been, and continues to be, 
very active in the development of aviation in- 
surance in this country. 

* * x 


r interested me to note that Sergeant Arthur 
L. Budlong says that the popular opinion 
that parachute-jumping is fraught with danger 
is a misconception. An air passenger is safe, 
says Sergeant Budlong, “if in the infrequent 
emergency, he wears and uses his parachute as 


instructed.” 
x * * 


ELL, this country has been a long time 
in awakening to the possibilities of 
aviation, but Captain Lindbergh’s exploit will 
do more to rouse the population from its atti- 
tude of skepticism and apathy than anything so 
far accomplished; not excluding Colonel 
Mitchel’s sacrifice. The American eagle may 
yet find its wings properly pinnated. 
* * * 
AM glad to be able to state that John L. Mee, 
vice-president and superintendent of agents 
for the National Surety, who has been seriously 
ill at New York Hospital, is convalescing now 
and is away in the mountains of Pennsylvania 
consolidating his health position. 
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“SMOKE” 











N esteemed contemporary asks, in its issue 
of May 19, “Why is it that thus far there 
has been no mention of the economic applica- 
tion of insurance in connection with the vast 
destroying flood in the Mississippi Valley?” 
The question, thus shaped, confronts me with 
the same perplexity experienced by the defend- 
ant in a divorce suit to whom was propounded 
the question, “Have you stopped beating your 
wife? Answer yes or no.” It seems that an 
article on this particular problem (the author- 
ship of which, your correspondent blushingly 
admits) was published in the Monthly Bulletin 
section of THE SPECTATOR in its issue of April 
28. However, I am not disposed to argue over 
a matter of precedence since I am in heartiest 
accord with everything the estimable journal 
has to say on the subject. 
* * * 


EX RICKARD, famous prize fight impres- 
sario, who has promoted most of the impor- 
tant bouts in this country beginning with the 
Johnson-Jeffries fight back in 1910, has never 
taken out a dollar’s worth of rain insurance 
and when rain poured down on the Yankee 
Stadium in New York two weeks ago today it 
marked the first time in his career that he was 
forced to postpone a bout because of rain. 
Whenever an agent appreaches him on insur- 
ing his outdoor shows against rain Rickard 
laughs and exhibits figures showing the amount 
of money he has saved by ignoring insurance. 
*x * * 
cy the other hand, there is a gentleman 
known as “Sunshine Jim” who has been 
promoting fights even longer than Rickard and 
although he has paid out thousands of dollars 
in premiums for rain insurance, he never once 
put in a claim. His name is James W. Cof- 
froth and any insurance company anxious to 
pick up a little unearned increment may ad- 
dress him, I think, at Tia Juana, Mexico. 
* * * 
UTSIDE of collecting fine books, building 
a house, maintaining residences in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Petersburg, Va., and travel- 
ing to Europe in order to make a first-hand in- 
vestigation of conditions in Germany and Italy, 
Walter S. Alley confided to me that he was 
rather at a loss as to just how he would spend 
his leisure now that he has retired as vice- 
president of the North British and Mercan- 


tile. 
x * * 


N article in the New York Times to the 

effect that the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has lost the leadership in amount of 
net premiums received from business done in 
Connecticut seems unfair to me in view of the 
fact that the combined premiums of the Hart- 
ford and the New York Underwriters Insur- 
ance Company, the latter now operated as 2 
separate company, total well in excess of the 
nearest competitor. 
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THE EXPENSE. RATE 

HE expense rate of eighty of the 

older and larger life insurance com- 
panies of the United States for the year 
ending December 31, 1926, was 0.82 per 
cent. This reflects a favorable condition 
in respect to the outgo of the life insur- 
ance companies, in that it is 0.03 points 
lower than in 1924 and 1925, and is lower, 
with one execption, than in any year since 
1919, the first year after the war. -With- 
out a doubt the peak of the inflation pe- 
riod has been passed and those elements 
which ordinarily enter into the lowering 
of the general business expense rate have 
also affected the expense ratio of the life 
insurance companies. 

Moreover, in respect to the 1926 trans- 
actions of life insurance companies, there 
is a factor which applies only to this busi- 
ness which has much to do with the de- 
crease in the expense rate. We refer to 
the fact that the increased writings and 
consequent increase in new insurance in 
force were not proportionately as large as 
in the previous three or four years. It is 
axiomatic that the larger the proportion 
of new business written to other insurance 
in force, the larger will be the expense 
rate. The economical management of life 
insurance companies has become pro- 
verbial. It is perhaps the only business 
which went through the strenuous period 
of the last twenty years with a lowering 
cost to its retail buyers, and whose rate 
of expense of management at the end of 
a twenty-year period was but about 20 
per cent greater than at the beginning of 


that period. This is a record of which the 
business is a whole and, individually, those 
connected with it may well be proud. 

The table presented on page 13 shows 
the annual rate of expense to each one dol- 
lar of mean insurance in force, year by 
year, for twenty years, the data on which 
the ratios are based being obtained from 
the reports of the several companies of the 
State Insurance Departments. The ratio 
is obtained by dividing mean insurance in 
force for the respective years into the 
management expenses, plus the taxes. 
Besides showing the ratios for the indi- 
vidual years, ratios are shown for the 
four quinquennial years and the average 
for the entire twenty years. Of course, 
the ratio for the first quinquennial period 
is the lowest, being $6.80 per thousand 
dollars. A slight increase is noted in the 
second period, from 1912 to 1916, of 20 
cents a thousand, or a general rate of 
$7.00 a thousand. The rise in cost due to 
the war and the post-war period raised 
the expense rate for the two final periods, 
1917 to 1921 and 1922 to 1926, to a rate 
of $8.40 per thousand for each period. 





A FIRE INSURANCE ACTUARIAL 
SOCIETY 

T is certainly not the policy of THE 
SPECTATOR to advocate new organ- 
izations. The insurance business is all 
cluttered up with them now. Neverthe- 
less, it has several times in the past and 
is again impelled to recommend some sort 
of an organization of fire insurance rate- 
making authorities. The rating questions 
in this branch of the insurance business 
are becoming acute, and are so described 
by Wilfred Kurth, in his address as re- 
tiring president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, extracts from 
which will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Kurth found it necessary to 


recommend to the National Board that. 


that body take up a certain measure of 
control over local rating organizations in 
order to bring about a reasonable amount 
of uniformity in rate making methods. 
Mr. Kurth made this recommendation 
with evident hesitancy and with many 
reservations to prevent the Board from 
becoming involved in controversies such 
as characterized its existence previous to 
1877, in which year it definitely relin- 
quished all control of rating functions. 
But as things stand today there is no 


5 


body which can exercise any co-ordinat- 
ing control with the sole exception of the 
National Board. Yet if the Board takes 
up the suggestion of its recent president 
it will exercise certain mandatory powers, 
and, as everyone well knows, they are 
likely to prove irksome in some quarters. 
We believe, however, that the National 
Board will sooner or later find it essential 
to take such action, because public 
opinion is becoming very restless indeed 
under the present situation. The busi- 
ness of making fire insurance rates is not 
scientifically conducted, and consequently 
the public lacks faith in its propriety. 
There appears to us no good reason why 
a fire insurance actuarial society should 
not be organized upon a basis somewhat 
similar to the great societies which play 
so large a part in the life and casualty 
branches of the business. There could be 
devised standards of membership which 
would include ‘a ‘certain amount of engi- 
neering and scientific knowledge, along 
with a degree of mathematical proficiency 
which would make such membership well 
worth while, and which would be evi- 
dence to the public and to insurance peo- 
ple themselves that the construction of 


fire insurance rates was being carried on 


by men properly trained and with an 
educational background warranting re- 
spect for their opinions. We have said 
before, and now’: reiterate, that there are 
not above a dozen men in the country 
engaged in the business who command 
such respect because of individual accom- 
plishments. There may be others who 
deserve it, but until such an organization 
as is suggested has been formed, their 
merits are likely to remain comparatively 
hidden. An organization such as is sug- 
gested would be competent to carry out 
investigations leading to uniformity and 
to so influence public opinion that there 
would be no question of defiance to its 
findings. It would, or so it seems to us, 
relieve the National Board of a task 
which it must undertake with the greatest 
reluctance. There is a truly tremendous 
amount of work for it to accomplish, 
work which is fairly crying out to be 
done, but which will remain in large 
measure undone unless there be organ- 
ized a fire insurance actuarial society 
which has standards of membership 
sufficiently high to command the respect 
of the general public and the executives 
of fire insurance companies as well. 
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Why You 
Should Represent 
The Missouri State Life 
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E MISSOURI STATE LIFE is one of the fastest growing life 
insurance companies in the United States—a great Company daily 
growing greater. 


Its multiple line of Life, Accident and Health, and Group insurance 
multiplies your opportunity for success. 


Its central location, with Home Office in Saint Louis, “the city sur- 
rounded by the United States,” means minimum of time in handling 
applications, claim settlements, and all matters of correspondence. 


Its complete organization, thoroughly departmentized, offers unex- 
celled service to both Agents and policyholders. 


Its Branch Office service, available in twenty-six of the principal cities 
of the country, extends to field men the personal co-operation of 
trained representatives in each of its multiple lines. 


Its progressive pioneering spirit makes it a most desirable company 
for the live, forward looking agent to represent and its new, liberal 
policy forms offer attractive selling plans. 


Its substandard department greatly extends the Agent’s possibilities 
for writing profitable business at most favorable rates. 


A connection with the Missouri State Life offers you an unusual 
opportunity to become the master of your own affairs and to increase 
your earnings from year to year. 


The Company is anxious to make connections with high-grade ambi- 
tious men and to assist them to become their own masters in building 
up a clientele of their own. 


If you are interested in establishing yourself in a pleasant, profitable 
business, we shall be glad to hear from you. 


Insurance in Force April 30, 1927 


$687,307,814.00 





A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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DAY’S RECORD BROKEN 


Brooklyn National Agent Writes 262 
Applications in Day 








BUSINESS TOTALED $400,000 





Jack Warshauer Easily Outstrips Previous 
Record of 204 Applications 

The home office of the Brooklyn National 
Life Insurance Company, announced today that 
its general agent, Jack Warshauer, located at 
26 Court street, Brooklyn, has just broken the 
world’s record for the ::umber of new applica- 
tions written on a single day. Mr. Warshauer, 
on Wednesday, May 25, personally wrote and 
has submitted to the company 262 applications 
for insurance in the approximate amount of 
$400,000. The previous record for individual 
applications, according to all available records, 
was 204 applications. 

The officers of the company expressed them- 
selves as extremely gratified by this perfor- 
mance in the local field. 

Mr. Warsauer said today that it has been 
his ambition to break the record for individual 
applications written in one day. He attributes 
his success in doing so to the co-operation of 
his friends and the company. He is a gradu- 
ate of the life insurance training course of New 
York University, has been in the life insurance 
business since 1914 and has been with the 
Brooklyn National Life Insurance Company 
since April 1, 1925. Mr. Warshauer’s agency 
is recognized as the leading general agency of 
the company. He has made a mark in per- 
sonally writing insurance. 

Mr. Warshauer is president of the — 
Men’s Club of Bay Ridge; is vice-president of 
the B’Nai Israel Community Centre, Fourth 
avenue and 54th street; a director of the Uni- 
versity Life Underwriters Association; a mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
and of various other civic organizations. 

Judge William R. Bays, president of the 
company, recently outlined the growth of the 
organization. He said that the company wrote 
$400,000 in the first two months of its existence, 
$3,300,000 in 1926, and substantially more than 
$2,000,00 in this year to date. More than $5,- 
000,000 in insurance is now in force. 


E. E. Reid Heads Life Office Management 
Association 

On account of the retirement of Henry 
Bruere from the life insurance business, E. E. 
Reid, of the London Life Insurance of Canada, 
was recently elected president of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association. Roy M. Jones, 
of the Atlantic Life, of Richmond, Va., was 
made vice-president, and William F: Dobbins, 
of the Metropolitan Life, was made a director. 

The annual meeting of the Association will 
be held in Atlantic City, October 6, 7 and 8. 





MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 
Grants Another Extra Thirty-Day Exten- 
sion to Policyholders in Mississippi 
Flood Region 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has authorized another thirty-day 
extension period for payment of renewal pre- 
miums and policy loan interest due and pay- 
able from policyholders who are victims of 
the flood in the Mississippi river country. This 
additional extension period gives the policy- 
holder sixty-days’ extension from the end of 
the usual grace period to make payments of 
renewal premiums and policy loan interest. 
This action of the company is taken in order 
to give policyholders relief until they have op- 
portunity to resume normal living and take up 
their customary business affairs. 


The company’s usual rules for extension of 
time are not affected by this special and gen- 
eral extension of sixty days from the end of 
the grace period, and the company under the 
existing circumstances will be liberal in its treat- 
ment under its rule to victims of the flood. 


The company’s provision for extension in 
time of payment of premiums and loan inter- 
est and its established practice of making loans 
locally without home office procedure will afford 
its policyholders in the flood basin relief from 
payment for a generous period and immediate 
assistance where cash is necessary at once for 
current needs and rehabilitation purposes. 








Hugh D. Hart’s Address 

(Concluded from page 3) 
the life insurance agent. The remedy of that 
prejudice will go far toward enhancing the 
growth of life insurance in America. The life 
insurance agent is entitled to a better attitude 
on the part of the public than he now receives 
—the public, on the other hand, is entitled to a 
better type of life insurance man than it has 
heretofore been accustomed to know. Both the 
field forces and the home offices recognize this 
obligation to give a better life insurance man, 
one more fully equipped with knowledge, one 
more professional in his services than has been 
true in the past. Practically every great life 
insurance company now has its private training 
system for the development of its life insurance 
field force. A great many of our universities 
are installing life insurance courses, most of 
our first-class agency offices have some form of 
life insurance educational system, and such na- 
tion-wide services as the Diamond Life Bulle- 
tins of Cincinnati and the Research & Review 
Service of Indianapolis, and the work of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
with its educational literature, are contributing 
toward the progress of the new life insurance 
man, imbued with a more thorough understand- 
ing of the needs of his clients, and with the 
ability adequately to meet those needs through 
life insurance. If the institution of life insur- 
ance is thus meeting its responsibility of giv- 
ing a better underwriting service through its 
field men, then it is the obligation of the public 
to meet the institution of life insurance half way 
with a finer attitude, with a broader open- 
mindedness and with a fuller appreciation of the 
service that is rendered to the public. 
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WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


American Actuaries to Present Papers 
at London Meeting 








LIST OF THOSE ATTENDING 





Over Forty Representatives of Profession 
in America Scheduled Officially ~ 
Over forty representatives of the actuarial 
profession in America are scheduled to attend 
the eighth International Congress of Actuaries 
which is to be held in London, June 27-30. In 
addition a number of actuaries who are not 
attending will send papers for reading at the 
meeting. The list of papers to be presented 
as announced by the Actuarial Society of 
America is given below: 
1. Recent developments in industrial insur- 
ance: 

Death Rates Among Lives Insured Un- 
der Industrial Policies; by John K. 
Gore, vice-president and actuary, 
Prudential Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Industrial Insurance in the United 
States, by R. V. Carpenter, actuary, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany, New York city. 

Industrial Insurance, by Dr. Frederick 
L. Hoffman, consulting statistician, 
Prudential Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Disability Benefits in Life Insurance Con- 
tracts: 

Disability Benefits Under Life Insur- 
ance Contracts in the United States 
and Canada, by A. Hunter, chief 
actuary, New York Life Insurance 

Company, New York. 

3. Group Insurance: 

The Development of Group Insurance, 
by W. J. Graham, second vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York city. 

Group Life Insurance in the United 
States, by E. E. Cammack, vice- 
president and actuary, 7“tna Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

4. Social Insurance and Problems Connected 
Therewith: 

(This expression is used in its widest 
sense and is intended to include not 
only national schemes of insurance 
against sickness, old age, widow- 
hood, etc., but also the insurance re- 
quired by employers to cover liabili- 
ties to injured workpeople (em- 
ployers’ liability insurance) and the 
voluntary schemes of employers and 
employees for providing superan- 
nuation benefits.) 

Welfare Activities for Policyholders 
of Life Insurance Companies in the 
United States and Canada, by J. D. 
Craig, actuary, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York city. 

Pension and Retirement Systems in 
the United States of America, by 
George B. Buck, consulting actu- 
ary for pension funds, New York 
city. 

Workmens Compensation Ratemaking 
in the United States, by W. F. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES 


and 


AIDS TO SUCCESS 





Successful Permanency 
WITH AN ASSURED FUTURE 


@ A very unusual incentive for industry and permanency 
is provided for New York Life Agents in the Company’s 
present agency plans which were first adopted many 
years ago. 


@ Time has proven the wisdom of these plans. Many 
men and women who have stuck, to the “‘Nylic’ program 
for 20 years are now assured of a life-income, though some 
of them are still in the prime of life. 


q It is noticeable that those who have paid the price of 
hard work throughout the 20 years now take longer vaca- 
tions and travel more than they formerly did. Yet, the 
great majority, having become accustomed to industry 
and loving the work, continue to insure their clients even 
after 20 to 50 years of service. 


@ Thus, they add to their certain life-incomes substantial 
commissions from new business, secure in the knowledge 
that they are protected for life. 


Is it any wonder that, measured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are industrious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy? 





New Home Office Building now being erected 
on the site of the famous old 
Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








Roeber, actuary, National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, New 
York city. 

Experience Rating of Risks of Work- 
mens Compensation Insurance in the 
United States, by A. H. Mowbray, 
consulting actuary, Berkeley, Calif. 

Social Insurance in the United States, 
by R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York city. 

5. Insurance of Under-Average Lives: 

Practical Points in the Insurance of 
Substandard Lives, by R. Henderson, 
second vice-president and actuary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York city. 

Mortality Trend in America; Its In- 
fluence on Under-Average Lives, by 
H. Moir, president, United States 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
city. 

The Progress and Development of Un- 
der-Average or Substandard Insur- 
ance in America, by F. B. Mead, 
vice-president, Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wyne, Ind. 

6. “Risk Premium” Method of Re-Insurance: 

“Risk Premium” Method of Re-Insur- 
ance, by J. M. Laird, secretary, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., and L. 
M. Cathles, president, North Amer- 
ican Reassurance Company, New 
York city. 

7. Currency Depreciation as Affecting Life 
Assurance Contracts: 

No papers submitted. 

Papers on Topics Not on Official List: 

Life Insurance Agency Systems in the 
United States, by E. E. Rhodes, vice- 
president, Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, N. J., and 
W. A. Hutcheson, second vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York city. 
Last International Congress of Actu- 

Actuarial Science in America Since the 
aries, by J. S. Elston, assistant actu- 
ary, Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Optional Modes of Settlement of Life 
Insurance Policies, by W. M. Strong, 
associate actuary, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, New York city. 


The following actuaries have expressed their 
intention of attending the Congress: J. D. 
Craig, actuary, Metropolitan, New York city; 
R. V. Carpenter, actuary, Metropolitan, New 
York city; S. Milligan, assistant actuary, Met- 
ropolitan, New York city; R. A. Hohaus, assist- 
ant actuary, Metropolitan, New York city; T. 
B. Graham, assistant secretary, Metropolitan, 
New York city; F. L. Hoffman, consulting sta- 
tistician, Prudential, Newark, N. J.; F. H. 
Johnston, vice-president, Prudential, Newark, 
N. J.; E. A. Lundgren, assistant actuary, Pru- 
dential, Newark, N. J.; E. E. Rhodes, vice-pres- 
ident, Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.; J. S. 
Thompson, mathematician, Mutual Benefit, 
Newark, N. J.; M. A. Linton, vice-president, 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Penna.; E. W. 
Marshall, associate actuary, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia, Penna.; A. B. Wood, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Sun Life Assurance, Mon- 
treal, Can.; T. B. Macauley, president, Sun Life, 
Assurance, Montreal, Can.; W. A. P. Wood, 
actuary, Canada Life Assurance, Toronto, Ont.; 
J. D. Buchanan, actuary, London Life Assur- 
anee, London, Ont.; J. S. Elston, assistant act- 
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uary, Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn.; B. D. Flynn, secretary, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn.; R. Hender- 
son, second vice-president and actuary, Equi- 
table of New York, New York city; R. C. 
McCankie, assistant actuary, Equitable of Iowa, 
Des Moines, Iowa; J. Woodward, consulting 
actuary, Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, New 
York city; A. Hunter, chief actuary, New York 
Life Insuarnce Company, New York city; H. 
Moir, president, United States Life Insurance 
Company, New York city; L. M. Cathles, pres- 
ident, North American Reassurance, New York 
city; L. H. Howe, actuary, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Boston, Mass.; A. C. Washburne, actu- 
ary, Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.; H. H. 
Jackson, associate actuary, National Life, Mont- 
plier, Vt.; F. B. Mead, vice-president, Lin- 
coln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.; J. G. Parker, 
actuary, Imperial Life Assurance, Toronto, 
Ont.; L. Martin, assistant actuary, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Hartford, Conn.; C. C. Ferguson, 
general manager, Great West Life Assurance, 
Winnipeg, Man.; A. Watt, secretary and actu- 
ary, Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. 
Geddes, actuary, Ontario Equitable, Waterloo, 
Ont.; O. W. Perrin, assistant actuary, Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Penna.; A. Pedoe, 
actuary, Continental Life, Toronto, Ont.; J. R. 
Larus, associate actuary, Phoenix Mutual, 
Hartford, Conn.; J. H. Birkenshaw, assistant 
actuary, Confederation Life, Toronto, Can.; 
James Washburn, consulting actuary, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, Nashville, Tenn.; Miss E. 
W. Wilson, teacher, Ann Arbor, Mich.; W. A. 








Know the facts 


Your judgment can be 
only as good as your 
information. 


Do you know — 


Mutual Trust is one of the few 
purely mutual “old line” com- 
panies in the United States operat- 
ing on the “full level premium 
reserve basis’’. 


Juvenile Endowments are written 
as low as date of birth? (Regular 
policies to children over ten). 

A Preferred Risk Ordinary Life 
policy is written on an usually 
low premium for business and pro- 
fessional men? 

An “old age” Income Endowment 
policy providing a life income of 
$10.00 a month per each $1,000 of 
insurance, is issued. Income com- 
mences at age 65. 


Correspondence Invited 


MUTUAL TRUST 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CARL A. PETERSON, Vice-Pres. 
A. E. WILDER, Dir. of Agencies 


The Chicago Temple — Chicago 


— 



























unlimited production. 
rights. 





Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








Hutcheson, second vice-president and actuary, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York 
city; Monel! Sayre, church pension fund, New 
York city. 


American Institute of Actuaries in Session 

The spring meeting of the American Institute 
of Actuaries opened in Toronto to-day and will 
continue to-morrow. A dinner will be given 
this evening and luncheons will be held each 
day. The agenda for informal discussions in- 
cludes the following topics; industrial insur- 
ance, social insurance, group insurance, and for- 
eign currency depreciation. 

Among the formal papers to be presented are 
listed the following: Liabilities of Pension 
Funds, by H. R. Corbett; Interpolation With 
Modified Coefficients, by J. F. Reilly; Modern 
History of Fraternal Insurance, by Sidney H. 
Pipe; A Note on the “Most Probable Number 
of Deaths,” by H. L. Rietz. 


The Life Agents Brief 
“T am using the Life Agents Brief of 1927 
and find it of great value."—O. E. Iverson, 
agent, Manhattan Life Insurance Company. 





A Firm Foundation 


With* more than three-quarters of a 
century of success and achievement back 
of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a 
position to progress along lines that have 
been thoroughly tested. 

This position is made more desirable 
because of the maintenance of principles 
and practices of high character which 
have molded the three divisions of the 
Company—Home Office, Field Force, 
and Policyholders—into an organization 
whose reputation for stability and fair 
dealing is universal. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Organized 1851 








INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
INTELLIGENCE, 1926-27 


Third Issue of This Valuable Book Lists 
2348 Companies 


International Insurance Intelligence is the 
title of an international year book of insurance 
companies’ accounts, the third issue of which, 
dated 1926-27, has been published by A. C. 
Winch of London and W. Juul and A. Hauer- 
bak of Copenhagen. This work presents data 
relating to insurance companies throughout the 
world, the companies listed numbering 2348, 
for most of which financial particulars are 
given on a standardized basis. 

The information presented as to most of the 
companies includes the title, head office loca- 
tion, classes of insurance written, number of 
directors, chairman, vice-chairman, general 
manager, premium income, claims paid and out- 
standing, commission and expenses, premium 
reserve, loss reserve, and abridged balance 
sheet for the latest obtainable fiscal year, usually 
ending December 31. The book is a compre- 
hensive volume of practical use to those seek- 
ing such information. 

International Insurance Intelligence contains 
over 1000 pages and should be in the possession 
of every company interested in foreign business. 
Orders are filled by The Spectator Company at 


$20 per copy. 





MICHIGAN 
INDIANA 
ILLINOIS 
‘KANSAS 
MISSOURI 
PENNSYLVANIA 


We want some live wire organizers to 
train salesmen in our monthly pre- 
mium paying Accident and Health 
Department, in above States. High 
grade proposition to men who can de- 
liver—Write at once to 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


(Stock Compayn) 
Drawer 422 South Bend, Indiana 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


SHEARN MOODY, Vice President 


W. J. SHAW, Secretary 


Financial Statement December 31st. 1926 


ASSETS 

Reel Tata te Derneds.cc bis cieses « oe .njr baie ats $1,202,495.69 
Real Estate Contracts of Sale................ 77,765.33 
NE EE te) ae ae ae 9,120,537.18 
SUE MMMENEN 0h Sas ok eee Bie ao Rhos 25,351.00 
EMME ict, 5 oak Big Viajes 6 0.0.0. 0:0is: 9.04% 2,347,881.65 
NS Ree On ol a ee 10,360,073.45 
CI ne 5. Success 6 euineuree 1,333,314.01 
Cortincates of Denosit.................se0se0s 21,500.00 
Interest Due and Accrued.................... 571,927.53 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums, Etc. (Net) 722,888.20 
Due from Other Companies’ from Reinsurance. . 12,000.00 

NS 58 sw esuinds scadaic.a-0s3% $25,795,734.04 





GAINS MADE DURING 1926 


Increase in Insurance in Force, 1926............... 
Increase in Admitted’Assets...................... 


Insurance in Force December 31st, 1926 


$383,578,015.00 


LIABILITIES 

Net Reserve (American Experience Table, 3 and 
MN) 04 Shc Se adh sioksie Vineet ashe tS eee $21,327,229.00 

Reserve for Death Losses in Process of Adjust- 
oT a ee Pe See Sty RNS pene, ie. SA 253,647.80 
RNR TOE POSES oo os 5. cs 95 ic cupaecioewaremas 152,764.48 
Miscellaneous Liabilities.................000. 187,578.39 

Capital Steele: 225 54... 5 oo 3s $1,000,000.00 

Assigned Funds and Surplus.... 2,874,514.37 
Surplus Security to Policyholders............. 3,874,514.37 
"WOCET TABIIEITIOS  ...0.65-0004.0 6 sc gb eaeeas $25,795, 734.04 
A Gok diate Rade Malo ke Suan aE a A ee $81,300,719.00 
vedn hs Hawke Ao ens eh tee L Caen 1,524,847.68 


Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
$22,330,554.53 


Operates From Coast to Coast 
Canada To The Gulf—The Republic of Cuba and Territory of Hawaii 


Gross Income Per Month exceeds 


Pe Tak aE od $1,000,000.00 


































THE HOME LIFE 


A Company of Opportanity 


Ethelbert Ide Low 


President 


James A. Fulton 
Supt. of Agents 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











We have good policies. 
Kansas is a great State. 


Weneed good producers, and 
will be liberal in commissions 
and renewals. 


Write the 


American Home Life 


Insurance Company 


F. P. Metzger, President 


Topeka Kansas 
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The Homicide Record for 1926 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


The past year has been one of intense pub- 
lic interest in the American murder problem 
and unquestionably some substantial progress 
has been made towards a better public control 
of a deplorable situation. The year witnessed 
the development of new legislation, particularly 
of the so-called Baumes Laws of the State of 
New York, which, in the course of time, must 
have a profound effect in checking the increase 
in serious crimes. The year also was notable 
for the passage of a Congressional Act pro- 
hibiting the sending of firearms through the 
mail, which puts an end to a dastardly practice 
responsible for many murders in the past. 
Efforts to abolish capital punishment in sev- 
eral States have proved ineffective. Public 
opinion is still too firmly ground in the old be- 
lief that severity of punishment is necessarily 
the best method of prevention. This belief has 
controlled generations of legislation, although 
it is contrary to the facts of experience. 

Sensational murder trials continue to occupy 
an undue amount of space in the public press. 
It is my own belief, based upon many years 
of observations and study, that capital punish- 
ment has seen its day and should be done away 
with. This point of view is endorsed by some 
of the foremost prison wardens, who have had 
many years of actual experience. In propor- 
tion to the enormous annual murder toll, the 
number of executions is entirely insignificant. 
Capital punishment unquestionably increases the 
difficulties of a fair trial and the selection of 
a thoroughly competent jury. Capital punish- 
ment is not a deterrent in the States in which 
it is enforced, and which, generally speaking, 
have a higher murder death rate than the States 
in which it is not enforced. Capital punish- 
‘ment is a relic of barbarism, which should yield 
to a more enlightened view of crime and its 
punishment, as well as repression. 

It is gratifying to be able to point to a slight 
decline in the murder death rate during 1926. 
For 28 cities for which uniform statistics have 
been collected since 1900 and which in 1926 
had an aggregate population of nearly 23,000,- 
‘000, the murder death rate for 1926 was 9.9 per 
100,000, against 11.0 in 1925. It would there- 
fore seem that possibly the crest of the murder 
wave in this country has at last been passed. 
Slight as the reduction is, it is certainly encour- 
aging. But our murder record still remains, as 
it has for many years, a most serious indict- 
ment of American civilization and evidence of 
lawlessness which has no counterpart in any 
other country in the world. 

Assuming a slightly modified reduction for 
the whole country, it is probably not far from 
the truth to estimate that we have at the pres- 
ent time about 12,000 murder deaths in this 
country during the course of a year. The rec- 
Ord is one which will require the energy and 
Patriotism of the whole population to reduce to 
4 lower level. Crime commissions have been 
(Concluded on page 35) 


By Freperick L. HorrmMan, LL.D. 


II—HOMICIDES IN 119 AMERICAN CITIES 






















1925 
pa Se Perey oe ey te e 222,240 
ps Rar eee ; 117,320 
ME Picci. ce wcmtacwense 66,148 
Atlantic City, N. J.........6. 53,287 
Baltimore, Md......... eens 796,296 
eR eT ae . i 
ee | RS ere 66,209 
Binghamton, N. Y.........- eee 71,915 
Birmingham, Ala.............++ 205,670 
POO, TEM. 6 dcwccigasaniacess 779,620 
Bggemart,. Comts. 5... ciccccsec 151,010 
BOOCEton, MAGS. 00s cceecccee 7 71,536 
FRU RS «5 san oe cas 538,016 
COME IS Dv cdclnctvinascoces _ 128,642 
= eae Secaenmee 106,260 
Cedar Rapids, Ia......... éks 50,561 
Chelsea, Mass......... ee 47,247 
Chicago, Ill.......... és 2,995,239 
Cincinnati, O....... 409, 
Cleveland, O...... a 936,485 
lumbus, O aa 279,836 

Dallas, Tex oe 194,450 
Dayton, O..... F 172,942 
Denver, Colo ‘ 280,911 
Des Moines, Ia 141,441 
Detroit, Mich ‘ 1,242,044 
Elizabeth, N. J ‘ 109,298 

1 Paso, Tex..... one 104,929 
. See éue 121,627 
Fall River, Mass. . ‘ 128,993 
Fort Wayne, Ind... ees 97,846 
Fort Worth, Tex... one 154,847 
Gloucester, Mass... ° 22,947T ees 
Grand Rapids, Mich. “ne 153,698 
Hamtramck, Mich... ae 1,731 
Harrisburg, Pa... . P 83,422 
Hartford, m.. e 160,197 
Haverhill, Mass. . e 59,415 
Hoboken, N. J........ ee 69,696 
Houston, Tex..... dvweaeamae as 236,381 
Indianapolis, Ind........... “ae 358,819 
Jackson, Mich........ ane, CS 57,972 
Jacksonville, Fla.......-eee0. 2 95,450 
be: Cae, Oe a eee eee 315,280 
Kalamazoo, Mich..... pe 53,613 
Kansas City, Bane. ...ccccgece 116,053 
Knoxville, Tenn.......... + ae 95,4 
RMN WRUNG 6.0 co ties ceces tae 70,753 
Lawrence, Mass.......... wa ens 93,527 
ee ere ee ee 60,941 
Long Beach, Calif... ....cccese 91,182 
Ros Asaoies; Calif. . oo. dcccnccs 1,222,500 
DE RE co o.ce vciadncinme oe 110,296 
pS dy 7” eae ee ae 3 103,081 
pe a re ee ee 58,2: 
pe aS ee ee ee 51,789 
Masetaster, IG. TE. c. o. ccc sgves 83,097 
Memphis, Tenn...........000+ 174,533 
Milwaukee, Wis.........2e0e0- 509,192 
Minneapolis, Minn............ 425,435 
WEI, BOR 6 cnciceds 0 Ghbvecee 65,955 
PE BUS oc ciccscovnge ss 136,220 
ee". es ee 452,513 
New Bedford, Mass............ 135,129 
New Britain, Conn............ 68,039 
TRO CUM Bitks aio ve wcevinn ge 414,493 
a 6.56.58 o 0a vc deste 53,003 
ee oS Sar 32,016 
New York City, N. Y.......... 5,873,356 
Niagara Falls, N. Y........+.- 57,033 
PROG, Ul ke ce 00k csiwadecaates 169,121 
Cute Gane s os oicas caciceinee 253,700 
3, 8 Sees Cae ee ee > 
Pups, CAMs «oss ccc ccieveeee 56,732 
, ee pee ae ee te 68,979 
, ee a ee ee ee 141,695 
Petersburg, Va......... ee ee 35,712 
Philadelniia, PG. ....ccccccecse 1,979,364 
ee SS ee er 631,563 
Ve, his ek cksdewceces 75,333 
A ee err eer 326,998 
Pee, Wiis og 6 kee 6 vie come ne 59,029 
i. |. RA ee 267,918 °* 
Pueblo, Colo........... Be ee 43,787 
Chasey, Uh. sce ctscvcacconces 38,608 
pS | Bye eee 67,707 
UMIIGIIIES <n 5a 3 6'6.6'4060R 0 0% 112,707 
7 eee a SAR era 186,403 
; ar eS pee Pa 58,208 
TGRRRNON Fle cake cc cdcceuuce 316,786 
Sacramento, Calif............. 72,260 
OE i ae ee ae 821,543 
Og SS a ee ee Pere tee 246,001 
OEE SR ee eran 42,821 date 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . nate 130,948 
San Antonio, Tex.. 198,069 
San Diego, Calif..... 106,047 
San Francisco, Calif. 557,530 
Schenectady, N. Y.. 7 
Seattle, Wash.... 395,530 
Somerville, Mass. 99,03 
Spokane, Wash.. 108,897 
Springfield, Ill.. 63,923 
Springfield, Mass. oa 142,065 
Springfield, Ohio. ...........+- 68,725 
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1926 
21 9.3+ 
9 7.6 
7 13.0 
75 9.3 
2 2.2 
4 5.9 
124 58.8+ 
31 3.9+ 
8 §.2+ 
1 1.4 
32 5.9 
10 7.6 
12 10.9 
510 16.7 
75 18.2 
120 12.5 
20 7.0 
65 32.0+ 
9 5.1+ 
13 4.6 
5 3.4 
327 25.3+ 
3 2.7+ 
11 10.1 
3 2.4 
3 2.3 
1 1.0 
12 7.5+ 
2 1.3+ 
3 3.5+ 
7 4.3+ 
66 25.8+ 
28 7.6 
3 5.0 
104 76.9+ 
5 1.6 
l 1.8 
22 18.8+ 
17 17.2 
3 3.2 
1 1.6 
4 4.1 
84 6.5 
2 1.8 
2 1.9+ 
9 15.2 
1 1.2+ 
75 42.4 
21 4.1+ 
9 2.1 
19 28 .4 
40 29.2+ 
7.8+ 
141 33.7 
340 5.7 
6 10.3+ 
14 8.0 
ll 4.2+ 
1 2.8 
3 4.3 
6 4.2+ 
5 13.7 
173 8.6 
66 10.4+ 
1 1.3 
16 4.7+ 
1 1.7 
11 4.0+ 
9 20.5 
1 2.6 
2 2.9 
5 4.4+ 
19 10.1 
9 14.5 
10 3.1 
16 21.8+ 
154 18.6 
10 4.0 
7 5.3 
29 141.+ 
7 6.4+ 
49 8.6+ 
1 1.1 
10 2.4 
2 1.8 
3 4.6 
3 2.1 
6 8.5+ 
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PRACTICAL plan of helping 

general agents and agents of 
Northwestern National to keep busi- 
ness on the books, which was put 
into effect in 1926 enabled them to 
reduce the lapse ratio on first year 
business 10 points in 1926 as com- 
pared to 1925. 


This means many dollars 
to agents of this Company 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. Present 


Minneapolis,Minn. 






































We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 

















To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 








anc ~ : ‘ a 
RENDER ar san J8C 
AUmONT-TERSS 
We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 
H. M. HARGROVE, President - + + BEAUMONT, TEXAS 




















COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 


William L. Vernon, President 


L. E. Hubbard R. N. Stevenson 
V. P. & General Counsel V. P. & Agency Mgr. 
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June 2, 1927 TH E. SPECTATOR Life Insurance 


THE EXPENSE RATE PER CENT OF MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE OF EIGHTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 
1907 TO 1926, INCLUSIVE § 
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| AVERAGES. 





COMPANIES. 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1907] 1912 | 1917 | 1922) 1907 
to | to | to | to 


to 
1911} 1916] 1921 | 1926 | 1926 











—————————— 


Mina Life.....eseee++--| 2-72 | 9-73 | %74 | 0.74 | 0.73 0.78 | 0.77 | 0.76 | 0.76 | 0.81 | 0.83 | 0.75 | 0.79 | 0.76 | 0.62 | 0.78 | 0.84 | 0.92 | 0.94 | 0.87 | 0.73 | 0.78 | 0.73 | 0.88 | 0 8r 
American Central.......| 2-91 | 1-83 | 1.38 | 1.52 | 1.58 | 1.59 | 1.24 | 1.18 | 1.10 | 1.09 | 1.02 | 1.01 | 1.17 | 1.35 | 0.98 | 1.06 | 0.99 | 0.90 | 0.88 | 0.82 | 1.63 | 1.23 | 1.12 | 0.98 | 1.06 


Atlantic Life......... Bt: 1.67 | 1,86 | 1.70 | 1.38 | 1.31 | 1.15 | 1.18 | 1.02 | 1.11 | 1.24 | 1.19 | 1.43 | 1,50 | 1,42 | 1.05 | 1.04 | 1.07 | 1.06 | 099 | 0 95 | 1.53 | I-14] 1.30 | 1.03 | 1.13 
Bankers, Neb...........| 1-OF | 0.95 | 9-95 | 0.92 | 0.82 | 1.01 | 0.85 | 0.77 | 0.76 | 0.78 | 0.75 | 0.67 | 0.87 | 0.81 | 0.58 0.61 | 0.70 | 0.93 | 0.72 | 0.75 | 0.93 | 0.78 | 0.73 | 0.75 | 9.77 
1.64 | 1.59 | 1.35 | 1.06 | 1.19 | 1.17] 1.10 | 1.01 | 0.91 | 1.03 | 1.06 | 1.16 | 1.74 | 1.55 | 1.22 | 1.2% | 1.28 | 1.40 | 1.35 | 1.43 | 1.33 | 1-04 | 1.37 | 1-34 | 1-30 


Bankers Reserve........ 
Beneficial Life..........| 2-02 | 1-94 | 1-74 | 1-57 1.38 | 2.01 | 1.44 | 1.39 | 1.17 | 1.13 | 1.15 | 0.89 | 0.97 | 1.03 | 0.77 | 0.98 | 0 93 | 1.08 | 1.19 | 1.30 | 1.64 | 1.34 | 0.95 | 1-11 | 1.13 
Berkshire........ 0.68 | o. pa 0.75 | 0.80 | 0.83 | 0.78 | 0.77 | 0.73 | 0.80 | 0.80 | 0.80 | 0.89 | 0.93 | 0.84 | 0.80 | 0.82 | 0.82 | 0.86 | 0.86 | 0.75 | 0.78 | 0.85 | 0.83 | 0.82 





Capitol Life ........ 2.10 | £.94] 1.79 | 1.15 | 1.57 | 1.60 | 1.63 | 1.42 | 1.26 | 1.52 | 1.76 | 1.21 | 1.08 | 1.17 | 1.23 | 1.34] 1.40 | 2.29 | 1.55 | 1.44 | 1-25 | 1-45 
Cedar Rapids...... 1.56 | 1.69 | 1.39 | 1.43 | 1.48 | 1.29 | 1.32 | 1.37 | 1.07 | 1.37 | 1.26 | 1.16 | 1.07 | 1.10 | 1.22 | 1.21 | 1.34 | 2.37 | 1.37 | 1.24 | 1.20] 1.29 
Central U.S TSS & 1.41 | 1.24 | 1.44 | 1.40 | 1.37 | 1.39 | 1.27 | 1.21 | 1.43 | 1.64 | £.46 | 1.24 | 1.03 | 1.17 | 1.16 | 1.18 | 1.07 | 1.42 | 1-37 | 1.40 | 1.12 | 1.25 


Columbia, O.....+0-+0e | 2°59 | 1-41 | 1-59 | 1-74 | 1-25 | 1-43 | 1-54 | 1-55 | 1-44 | 1-54 1.26 | 1.03 | 1.02 | 1.08 | 1.03 | 1.04 | 1.04 | I-15 | 0.97 | 0.91 | 1.65 | 1.50 | 1.08 | 1.02 | I.20 
Connecticut General... . | 9-70 | 0-74 | 9-75 | 0.77 0.81 | 0.78 | 0 83 | 0.82 | 0.77 | 0.80 | 0.81 | 0.77 | 0.83 | 0.72 | 0.62 | 0.72 | 0.75 | 0.76 | 0.85 | 0.88 | 0.76} 0.80 | 0.73 | 0.80 | 0.80 
Connecticut Mutual. .... | 0-83 | 0.80 | 0.83 | 0.80 | 0.78 | 0.78 | 0.70 | 0.71 | 0.71 | 0.74 | 0.76 | 0.74 | 0.82 | 0.89 | 0 78 | 0.75 | 0.80 | 0 82 | 0.80 | 0.80 | 0.81 | 0.74 | 0.80 | 0.76 | 0.79 
Equitable, New York. ..| 972 ; 9-73 | 9-79 0.78 | 0.77 | 0.79 | 0.75 | 0.69 | 0.72 | 0.73 | 0.74 | 0.74 | 0.88 | 0.97 | 0.85 | 1.02 | 1.00 | I.01 | 1.01 | 0 96 | 0.76 | 0.71 | 0 85 | I.0c | 0.87 
Equitable, Des Moines. . 0.97 | 0.90 | 0.94 | 0.91 | 0.95 | 1.03 | 0.99 | 0.93 | 0.94 | 1.00 | I.0L | 0.95 | I.19 | I.0F | 0.88 | 0.84 | 0 87 | 0.87 | 0.87 | 0.89 | 0.94 | 0.98 | 1.00 | 0.87 | 0.93 
Federal Life........e0.| 1:08 | 1.05 | 0.90 | 1.34 | 1.41 | 1.48 | 1.42 | 1.19 | 1.33 | 1.42 | 1-61 | 1.57 | 1.66 | 1.55 | 1.26 | 1.22 | 1.15 | 1-16 | 1.19 | 1.29 | 1.18 | 1.36 | 1.56 | 1.24 | 1.31 
Fidelity Mutual.........| 9-93 | 9-90 | 9.93 0.86 | 0.80 | 0.82 | 0.83 | 0.80 | 0.82 | 0.84 | 0.91 | 0 99 | 1.04 | 1.11 | 1.05 | 0.98 | 1.01 | 0.99 | 0.92 | 0.91 | 0.88 | 0.83 | 1.04 | 0.96 | 0.94 
Franklin Life...........| 0-86 | 0.94 | 1.00 | 1.08 | 1.05 | 1.09 | I.15 | 1.05 | 0.96 | 1.08 | 1.08 | 1.04 | 1.23 | 1.47 | 1.17 | 1.10 | J.12 | 1.05 | 1.04 | 1.00 | 0.99 | 1.07 | 1.22 | 1.06 | 1.10 
Guaranty Life..........} 1-92 1.81 | 1.84 | 2.04 | 1.58 | 2.35 | 2.03 | 1.93 | 1.78 | 1.48 | 1.42 | 1.33 | 1.34 | 1.52 | 1.21 | 1.38 | 1.16 | 1.17 | 1.29] 1.25 | 1.84 | 1.82 | 1.35 | 1.24 | 1.36 
Guardian, N. Y......... 1.05 | 1.02 | 1.00] 1.11 | 1.19 | 1.15 | 1.13 | 1.10 | 0.96 | 1.04 | 1.14 | 1.13 | 1.23 | 1.15 | 1.16 | 1.04 } 1.07 | 1.04] 1.04] 1.08 | 1.08 | 1.07] 1.16] 1.04 | 1.09 


Home Life..........++..| 9-84 | 0.84 | 0.89 | 0.89 | 0.86 | 0.88 | 0.84 | 0.85 | 0.83 | 0.83 | 0.89 | 0 87 | 0.96 | 0.94 | 0.79 | 0.77 | 0.77 | 9 77 | 0.78 | 0.76 | 0.87 | 0.84 | 0.89 | 0.76 | 0.84 
ainooa IHinois Life......eeeecee| 2-30 | 1-35 | 1-42] 1-44 | 1-34 | 1.33 | 1-04 | 1.11 | 0.98 | 0.98 | 0.98 | 1.0% | 1.17 | 1.23 |'1.01 | 0.91 | 0.97 | 0.92 | 1.09 | 0.90 | 1.37 | 1.08 | 1.09 | 0.94 | 1.06 

Indianapolis Life........ 2.78 | 1.51 | 1.62 | 1.48 | 1.27 | 1.54 | 1.34] 1.32 | 1.25 | 1.24 | 1.18 | t.01 | 1 33 | 1.49 | 1.04 | 1.18 | 1.12] 1.0) | 1.19 | 1.12 | 1.61 | 1.31] © 2r| £.14| 1.16 
a Kansas City........se0- 1.81 | 1.60 | 1.98 | 1.71 | 1.70 | 1.84 | 1.67 | 1.51 | 1.31 | 1.34 | 1.86 | 1.35 | 1.39 | 1-19 | 0.83 | 0.88 | 0.94 | 1.04 | 0.93 | 0.96 | 1 75 | 1-48 | 1.24 | 0.95 | 1.14 
Lamar Life..........+6.| 4°72 | 277 | 2:09 | 1.98 | 1-68 | 1.38 | 1.28 | 1.04 | 0.87 | 1.08 | 0.95 | 1.05 | 1.45 | 1.58 | 1.05] 1.12 | 1.23 | I 30 | 1.47 | 1.10 | 2.30 | I-EE | 1.25 | 1.24 | 1.28 
Lafayette, Ind..........| 1:34 | 1-10 | 1.04 | 1.07 | 1.25 | 1.50 | 1.32 | 1.27 1.35 | 1.3£ | 1.14 | 1.08 | 1.59 | 1.56 | 1.29 | 1.28 | 1.35 | 1.26 | 1.32 | 1.19 | 1.16] 1.35 | 1.34 | 1.28 | 1.29 
Lincoln National........| 2-28 | 2-97 | 2-20 | 1.52 | 1.69 | 1.90 | 1.69 | 1.51 | 1.17 | 1.14 | 1.41 | 1.11 | 1.33 | 1.53 | 1.43 | 1.20 | 1.24 | I 09 | 0.96 | 0,89 | 1.98 | 1.35 | 1.39 | 1-04 | 1.15 
Manhattan.....e.ese0--] 0-98 | E-OZ | 1-03 | 1.05 | 1.05 | 1.03 | 1.02 | 1.13 | 1.08 | 1.14 | 1.22 | 1.39 | 1.39 | 1.45 | 1.30 | 1.25 | 1.31 | 1.24 | 1.24 | 0 98 | 1.02 | 1.08 | 1.35 | 1.14] 1.19 
Maryland Life..........| 985 | 0,86 | 0.81 | 0.86 | 0.89 | 1.15 | 1.07 | 0.93 | 1.14 | 1.14 | 1.18 | 1.07 | 1.19 | 1.08 | 0.91 | 0.90 | 0.99 | 9.97 | 0.99 | 0.97 | 0.86 | 1.08 | 1.08 | 0.97 | 1.01 
Massachusetts Mutual. . | 9-63 | 0.66 | 0.67 | 0.68 | 0.69 | 0.70 | 0.67 | 0.68 | 0.68 | 0.72 | 0.73 | 0.71 | 0.83 | 0.84 | 0.69 | 0.70 | 0.70 | 0.69 | 0.66 | 0.66 | 0.67 | 0.69 | 0.76 | 0.68 | 0.71 


\ Michigan Mutual.......| 2-88 | 0.76 | 0.82 | 0.83 | 0.82 | 0.90 | 0.98 | I.01 | 0.93 | 0.94 | 0.93 | 0.88 | 1.12 | 1.08 | 0.91 | 0.98 | 1.02 | 1.03 | 0.94 | 0. 0.82 | 0.95 | 0.99 | 0.98 | O. 
Midlacd Mutual ........| 0-58 | 3-69 | 2-81 | 2.44 | 1.80 | 1.66 | 1.53 | 1.28 | 1.20] 1.21 | 1.12 | 0.97 | 1.25 | 1.20 | 1.08 | 0.99 | 1.05 | 1.00 | 0.98 aan 2.66 ia an rp Ee 
Midland Nationalj...... 6.88 | 2.61 | 1.89 | 1.76 | 1.57 | 1.53 | 1.18 | 1.01 | 1.04 | I.04 | 1.11 | 1.13 | 1.25 | 1.01% | 0.68 | 0.82 | 0.87 | 0.86] 1.15 | 0.95 | 2.15 | I-14 | 1.01 | 0.94 | 1.07 
aS Midwest Life, Neb......| 4-68 | 2.30 | 2.02 | 1.54 | 1-63 | 1.78 | 1.29 | 1.08 | 1-04 | 0.96 | 1.20 | 0.98 | 1.02 | 1.28 | 1.08 | 0.86 | 0.91 | 1.18 | 1.16 .or | 2.05 | 1.18 | 1.12 | 1.03 | 1.12 
e Minnesota Mutual... ....| 2-69 | 0.05 | 0-61 | 0.77 | 0.78 | 0.95 | 1.02 | 1.13 | 1-22 | I.19 | 1.29 | 1.22 | 1.53 | 1.39 | 1.14 | 1.17 | 1.21] 1.13 | 1.11 | 1.05 | 0.70| 1.12 | 1.31 | 1.09 | 1.13 
Missouri State........-. 1.86 | 1.75 | 1-51 | 1.54 | 1-35 | 1-38 | 1.82 | 1.28 | 1.32 | 1.32 | 1.30] 1.18 | 1.38 | 1.46 | 1.17] 1.07 | 1.41 | 1.16 | 1.03 | 1.01 | 1.56 | 1.39 | 1.30 | 1.13 | 1.22 


Mutual Benefit..... vee.| O7E | 0.69 | 0.71 | 0.71 | 0.07 | 0.67 | 0.63 | 0.00 | 0.59 | 0.02 | 0.67 | 0.61 | 0.66 | 0.69 | 0.57 | 0.59 | 0.61 | 0.62 | 0.61 | 0 60 | 0.70 | 0.62 | 0.64 | 0.60 | 0 64 
Mutual of New York....| 9-58 | 0.57 | 0.61 | 0.62 | 0.65 | 0.68 | 0.69 | 0.67 | 0.67 | 0.71 | 0 74 | 0.73 | 0.91 | 0.98 | 0.82 | 0.84 | 0.84 | 0.82 | 0.87 | 0.77 | 0.61 | 0.68 | 0.84 | 0.81 | 0.75 
Mutual Trust...........| 79 | 0-92 | 1-02 | 1.16 | 1.16} 1.01 | 1.15 1.06 | 1.06 | 1.05 | 1.11 | 0.79 | 1.36 | 1.24 | 0.96 | I.of | 1.12 | 1.04 | 1.08 | 1.08 | 1.03 | 1.07 | 1.10 | 1.07 | 1.14 
National Life........ ...| 278 | 0.75 | 0.76 | 0,80 | 0.78 | 0.81 | 0.80 | 0.78 | 0.79 | 0.82 | 0.82 | 0.80 | 0.96 | 0.99 | 0.83 | 0.87 | I.15 | 0.84 | 0 85 | 0.81 | 0.77 | 0.80 | 0.89 | 0.90 | 0.88 


National, U. S. A......- 1.56 | 1.37 | 1.17 | 1.06 } 1.14 | 1.32 | 1.29 | 1.03 | 0.98 | 0.92 | 1.12 | 1.18 | 1.07 | 1.04 | 1.19 | I.01 | 1.02 | 1.07 | 1.01 | 0.92 | 1.21 | 1.06 | 1.10] 1.02 | t.07 
New England ..........| 9-80 | 0.09 | 0.71 | 0.74 0.76 | 0.73 | 0.72 | 0.69 | 0.05 | 0.66 | 0.09 | 0.72 | 0.69 | 0.82 | 0.85 | 0.72 | 0.70 | 0.68 | 0.68 | 0.66 | 0.73 | 0 68 | 0.76 | 0 68 | 0.73 
New York Life ......... 0.69 | 0.55 | 0.53 | 0.54 | 0.50 | 0.59 | 0.62 | 0.65 | 0.63 | 0.59 | 0.63 | 0.69 | 0.74 | 0 87 | 0.99 | 0.90 | 0.82 | 0.84 | 0.83 | 0.79 | 0 55 | 0.63 | 0.88 |-0.84 | 0.76 
7 Northern Life, Wash....| 4-13 | 3-24 | 2-96 | 2.56 | 2.48 | 1.59 | 1.93 1.68 | 2.08 | 2.23 | 1.81 | 1.54 | 1.60 | 1.6) | 1.56 | 1.72] I 79 | 1.74 | 2.02 | 1.83 | 2 80 | 1.94 | 1.63 | 1-84 | 1.84 

Northwestern Mutual... | 9-72 | 0.70 | 0.04 | 0.63 | 0.03 | 0.62 | 0.05 | 0.60 | 0.59 | 0.59 | 0.60 | 0.59 | 0.57 | 0.68 | 0.70 | 0.61 | 0.58 | 0.60 | 9.60 | 0.58 | 0.64 | 0.60 | 0.63 | 0.56 | 0.60 
Northwestern National. .| 2-10 | 1-29 | 1-33 | 1.45 | 1-20 | 1.33 | 1-25 | 1-27 | 1.13 | 1.24 | 1.39 | 1.28 | 1 55 | 1.50 | 1.09 | 0.97 | 1.02 | 1.03 | 1.02 | 0 93 | 1.28 | 1.24 | 1.34 | 0.99 |.1.14 
Occidental, Cal.........| 5°20 | 3-79 | 3-19 | 2.31 | 2.31 | 2.01 | 1.89 | 1.92 | 1.71 | 1.80 | 2.01 | 1.72 | 1.86 | 1.87 | 1.42 | 1.43 | 1.44 | 1.38 | 1.27 | 1.21 | 2.87 | 1-85 | 1.73 | 1-31 | 1.52 
Ohio Sidie crt 3-29 | 3.06 | 2.41 | 2.39 | 1-78 | 1.72 | 1.80 | 1.69 | 1.58 | 1.47 | 1.39 | 1-21 | 1.61 | 1.47 | 1.21 | 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.29 | 1.32] 1.30 | 2.35 | 1.64 | 1.38] 1.24 | 1-35 
Oregon Liles «2. .sc6c008 3-55 | 2.16 | 2.04 | 1.71 | 1.56 | 1.30 | 1.27 | 1.11 | 1.12 | 1.05 | 1.06 | 1.03 | 1.09 | 1.01 | 0.87 | 0.95 | 0.95 | 0.93 | 0.97 | 1.04 | 1.92 | 1.16 | 0.99 | 0.97 | 1.05 
Pacific Mutual..........| 2°39 | £-46| 1-06 | 1.11 | 1.03 | 1.05 | 1.04 | 1.0L | 0.94 | 0.94 | 0.97 | 1.01 | 1.20 | 1.40 1.46 | 1.17 | I-19 | 1.22 | 1.08} 1.01 | 1.08 | 097} 1.27] 1.11 | 1.13 


Penn Mutual....-- .....| 2-87 | 0.76 | 0.72 | 0.74 | 0.76 | 0.77 | 0.77 | 0.74 | 0.69 | 0.77 | 0.76 | 0.77 | 0.71 | 0.80 | 0.79 | 0.70 | 0.70 | 0.73 | 0.72 | 0.71 | 0.75 | 0.75 | 0.75 | 0.72 | 0.74 
Peoples, Ind........-+--| 5:07 | 3-82 1.65 | 1.98 | 2.06 | 2.08 | 1.55 | 1.14 | 1.13 | 1.07 | 1.06 | 1.03 | 1.49 | I 31 | 0.99 | 0.95 | 0.91 | I.11'| 0.99 | 1.02 | 2.56 | 1.32 | 1.18 | 1.00 | 1.14 
Philadelphia Lik... www ea| 5°44 | 1-86 | 1.50 | 1.28 | 1.14 | 1.09 | 0.96 | 1.07 | 1.08 | I.01 | 1.22 | 1.27 | 1.16 | 0.80 | 1.41 | 1.15 | 1.08 | 1.03 | 0.93 | 1.02 | 1.37 | 1-07 | 1.16 | 1.01 | 1.11 



























































en Phoenix Mutual. ........| 2-24 | 0-84 | 0-86 | 0.89 | 0.91 | 0.96 | 0.96 | 0.93 | 0.90 | 0.85 | 0.95 | 0.94 | 0.91 | 1.04 | 1.03 | 1.23 | 0.86 | 0.90 | 0.91 | 0.90 | 0 go | 0 92 | 0.96 | 0.89 | 0.94 
— Pilot Life*...... se ewceoal 224 | 2.47 | 1-42 | £.33 | 1-25 | 1.38 | 1.21 | 1-19 | 1.29 | 1.04 | 1.15 | 1.48 | 1.46 | 1.62 | 1.42 | 1.01 | 1.03 | 1.16 | 1.34 | 1.34 | 1.48 | 1.16 | 1.35 | 1.25 | 1.28 
acai Postal Life.....scecceee 2.45 | 1.78 | 1.68 | 2.08 | 0.71 | 0.82 | 0.89 | 0.80 | 0.79 | 0.70 | 0.62 | 0.79 | 1.07 | 1.01 | 1.24 | 1.20 | 1.11 | 0.99 | 0.90 | 1.03 | 0.92 | 0.77 | 1.06 | 1.01 | 0.94 
Presbyterian Ministers: “| 0.43 | 0.40 | 0.37 | 0.39 | 0.35 | 0.32 | 0.39 | 0.36 | 0.30 | 0.33 | 0.30 | 0.33 | 0.36 | 0.35 | 0.34 | 0.36 | 0.35 | 0.35 | 0.51 | O51 | 0 37 | 0.33 0.35 | 0.42 | 0.38 
Provident Mutual....... 0.71 | 0.77 | 0.72 | 0.80 | 0.78 | 0.77 | 0.75 | 0.74 | 0.87 | 0.69 | 0.72 | 0.97 | 0.78 | 0.88 | 0.91 | 0.88 | 0.79 | 0.75 | 0.71 | 0.08 | 0.77 | 0.70 | 0.85 | 0.77 | 0.79 
Register Life......-.....| 2-89 | 9.53 | 9-52 | 0.55 | 0.52 | 0.74 | 0.94 | 9-77 0.89 | 0.83 | 0.71 | 0.64 | 0.74 | 0.95 | 0.94 | 0.85 | 0.83 | 0.95 | 1.07 | I.or | 0.58 | 0.81 | 0.84 | 0.96 | 0.87 
Reliance Life ...........| 3°49 | 2-30 | 1-80 | 2.14 | 2.79 | 2.81 | 2.19 | 1.68 | 1.54 | 1.58 | 1.04 | 1.45 | 1.38 | 1.58 | 1.73 | 1.26 | 1.03 | 1.07 | 1.05 | 1.05 | 2 46 | 1.69 | 1.48 | 1.06] 1,29 
Reserve Loan.....----- 1.70} 5. 1.44 | 2.23 | 1.82 | 1.89 | 1.76 | 1.48 | 1.39 | 1.26 | 1.45 | 1.51 | 1.18 | 1,54 | 1.68 | 1.55 | 1.33 | 1.42 | 1.56 | 1.48 | 1.80] 1.38 | 1.51 | 1.45 | 1.49 
Royal Uniont..... «ow. | 1-38 | 1.39 | 1-54 | 1-38 | 1-36 | 1-31 | 1-44 | 1-34 | 1.38 | 1.43 | 1-40 | 1.40 | 1.18 | 1.19 | 1.19 | 1.11 | 1.19 | 0.70} 1.27 | 1.11 | 1.39] 1-40] t.2r | 1.18 | 1.24 
St. Louis Mutual........| 1:32 | 1-22 | 1-40 | 1.52 | 1.39 | 1-11 | 1.07 | 1.21 | 1.04 | 1.11 | 1.08 | 1.39 | 1.20 | 1.10 | 1.05 | 0.81 | 0.78 | 0.93 | 0.93 | 1.00 | 1.32] I-15 | 1.09 | 0.92 | 1.06 
Security of America. .... 1.57 | 2.64 | 2.24 | 1.20 | 1.75 | 1.59 | 1.63 | 1-31 | 1.39 | 1.03 | 1.10 | 1.12 | 1.19 | 1.54 | 1.74 | 7.18 | 1.27 | 1.41 | 1.24 | 1.26 | 1.82 | 1.29 | 1.37 | 1.26 | 1.39 
Security Mutual, Neb..| 1-22 1.18 | 1.07 | 1.20 | 1.09 | 0.98 | 1.19 | 1.04 | 0.99 | 1.12 | 1.09 | 1.24 | 1.43 | 1.34] 1.59 | 1.44 | 1-27 | 1-29 | 1.34] 1.11 | 1.10] 1.09 | 1.42] 1.26] 1.25 
Security Mutual, N. Y._.| 1-35 | r.01 | 1.07 | 1.10 | 1.08 | 0.97 | 0.98 | 0.96 | 1.02 | 1.15 | 1.23 | 1.19 | 1-14 | 1.13 | 1.14 | 0.90} 1.27 | 1.35 | 1.43 | 1.57 | 1.04 | 1.07 | 1.17 | 1.42 | 1.20 
Southeastern Life..... | 2.50 | 2.60 | £.43 | 1.35 | 1-72 | 1-54 | 1-26 | 0.94 | 1.25 | 1.19 | 0.93 | 1.09 | 1.54 | 1.18 | 1.03 | r.12 | 1.32 | 1.23 | 1.05 | 1 o8 | 1.73 | 1.22 | 1.15 | 1.13 | 1.19 
Southern States..... .o-.| 1-03 | 2.30 | 2.14 | 1.76 | 1.09 | 1.49 | 1.47 | 1-21 | 1.10 | 1.31 | 1.23 | 1.32 | 1.59 | 1.47 | 0.90 | 1.16 | 1.36 | 1.44 | 1.36] 1.22 | 1.89 | 1.30] 1.30 | 1.31 | 1.36 
Southwestern ....... ....| 2-19 | 1.79 | 1.92 | 1.68 | 1.61 | 1.24 | 1.32 | 1.46 | 1.24 | 1.29 | 1.27 | 1.18 | 0.96 | 1.34 | 1.55 | 1.07 | 1.09 | 1.20 | 1.03 | 1.01 | 1.60] 1.31 | 1.23 | 1.08 | 1.17 
State Life, Ind..... i777") £1.53 | 1.32 | 1-£0 | 0.91 | 0.84 | 0.82 | 1.00 | 1.04 | 1.04 | 1.04 | 1-15 | 1.08 | 1.10 | 1.47 | 1.00 | 1.22 | 1.16 | 1.22 | 1.03 | 0.96 | 0.99 | 1.06 | 1.33 | 1.08 | 1.13 
State Mutual, Mass...... 0.75 | 0.66 | 0.64 | 0.75 | 0.73 | 9-75 | 0.73 | 0-73 | 0.73 | 0.71 | 0.73 | 0.75 | 0.75 | 0.82 | 0.84 | 0.73 | 0.70 | 0.69 | 0.71 | 0.69 | 0.71 | 0.73 | 0.78 | 0.70 | 0.73 
, Texas Life..... se eesees| 5°47 | 2-93 | 2.97 | 2.18 | 1.18 | 2.09 | 1.17 | 1-00 | 1.31 | 1.39 | 1.24 | 1.57 | 1.20 | 1.67 | 2.42 | 1.44 | 1.37 | 1.55 | 1.49 | 1-30 | 1.90 | I 23 | 1.70 1.50 | 1.76 
Travelers...... secceee| 82 | 0.74 | 0.74 | 0.72 | 0.71 | 0.72 | 0.85 | 0.80 | 0.74 | 0.73 | 0.84 | 0.90 | 9.82 | 0.92 | 0.89 | 0.67 | 0.86 | 0.89 | ¢.90 | 0.87 | 0 73 | 0.78 | 0 82 | 0.88 | 0.85 
Union Central..........| 9-87 | 9-79 | 0.76 | 0.82 | 0.78 | 0.79 | 0.82 | 0.87 | 0.87 | 0.88 | 0.94 | 0.91 | 0.88 | 0.96 | 0.97 | 0.82 | 0.83 | 0.84 | 0.80 | 0.77 | 0,79 | 0.88 | 0.g1 | 0.82 | 0.81 
7 Union Mutual..........| 1-24 | 0.66 | 0.72 | 0.77 | 0.81 | 0.83 | 0.83 | 0.76 | 0.83 | 0.80 | 0.81 | 0.80 | 0.80 | 0.88 | 0.85 | 0.79 | 0.77 | 0.84 | 0.85 | 0,82 | 0.76 | 0.80 | 0.82 | 0.82 | 0.79 
United States ........,,.| 0-88 | 0.80 | 0.92 | 0.85 | 0.87 | 0.90 | 0.96 | 0.90 | 1.08 | 1.13 | 1.14 | 1.20 | 1.21 | 1.22 | 1.23 | I.21 | 1.13 | 1.09 | 0.88 | 0.84 | 0.87 | 1.06 | 1.22 | 0.99} 1.02 
Volunteer State......... 2.00 | 1.88 | 1.43 | 1.46 | 1.33 | 1-38 | 1.19 | 1.15 | 0.89 | 0.97 | 0.97 | 0.96 | I.10 | 1.25 | 1.34 | 1.03 | 1.07 | 1.00 | 0.97 | 0.90 | 1.47 | 1.03 | 1.15 | 0.98 | 1.09 
Western Reserve ..... "| 2.23 | 1.82] 1.50 | 0.72 | 0.98 | 1.18 | 1.64 | 2.06 | 1.68 | 1.28 | 1.54 | 1.31 | 1.18 | 1.21 | 1.13 | 1.34 | 1.33 | 1-77 | 1.45 | 1.40 | 1.39 | 1.57 | 1.26] 1.45 | 1.41 
Western Union......... 3-00 | 2.23 | 2.14 | 2.05 | 1.87 | 1.81 | 1.43 | 1.52 | 1.54 | 1-65 | 1.52 | 1.01 | 1.37 | 1.34 | O QT | 0.94 | 1.13 | 1.09 | 1.06] 1.10} 2.07 | 1.59 | I-21 | 1.06] 1.25 
Wisconsin Life.......... 1.77 | 1.02 | 0.85 sitio 0.89 | 0.91 | 0.95 | 1-30 | 1-34 | 1.34 1.37 oes. I.10 | 1.58 | 1.51 | 1.30] 1.25 | 1.31 | 1.12| 1.21 | 0.76] 1.29} 1.38 | 1.24] 1.24 
Averages (80 cos,)....- 0.68 | 0.60 | 0.68 | o. oikg 0.70 | 0.71 | 0.71 | 0.72 | 0.68 | o. 72 | oO. 77) oO. 96: 0.87 0.90 | 0.82 | 0.81 | 0.84 | 0.85 | 0 85 | 0 82 | 0°68 | 0.76 | 0.84 | 0.84 | 0.83 
































g | o-7 | 

\ { 

* Formerly Southern L. & T. ¢ Figures prior to 1923 those of Royal Union Mutual. ¢ Férmerly Dakota Life, § In the case of companies which transac tgroup 
insurance, the insurance in force includes ordinary insurance only; while expenses include group insuranc: expenses. 
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THE SPECTATOR 








The Correct Angl 


on Co-Insurance 


|} HE Co-Insurance Clause is 
| an agreement between In- 
sured and Company that 
the former shall maintain 
insurance equal to 80%, 
90% or 100% (as the case may be) of the 
value of the property covered; failing so to 
do he shall bear such portion of any loss 
as the insurance lacking would have paid if 
in force. It is variously known as “* Reduced 
Rate Average Clause” or “Reduced Rate 
Contribution Clause.” 

With slight modifications it reads: 

“In consideration of reduced rate and/or 
form under which this policy is written, it 
is expressly stipulated and made a condition 
of this contract that in the event of loss this 
company shall be liable for no greater pro- 
portion thereof than amount hereby in- 
insured bears to........ % of actual cash 
value of property described herein at time 
when such loss shall happen, nor for more 
than the proportion which this policy bears 
ta the total insurance thereon.” 

A co-insurance clause forms as much a 
part of the rate as the actual rate figure. 
It assures a fair deal. It means that the 
man who pays premium on only that part 
of his risk which is more apt to burn can- 
not secure for that premium complete pro- 
tection for his whole risk at the expense of 
the man who believes in complete protec- 
tion and insures all. 

A co-insurance clause always is recog- 
nized by lower rates. The insured’ is paid 
in dollars and cents for his foresight in ade- 
quately insuring. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Policies of insurance, without co-insur- 
ance pay :— Either (1) The total amount of 
the loss or (2) The total amount of insur- 
ance, WHICHEVER FIGURE IS THE 
SMALLER. Add a co-insurance clause 
(the 80% for unity’s sake) and a third 
limitation is introduced, viz., (3) The per- 
centage of the loss which the insurance 
bears to 80% of the value at time of loss. 





The policy then, pays the smallest of 
these three amounts:— 

(a) The actual loss. (b) The total insur- 
ance (c) The figure determined by this 
formula: Amount of insurance times amount 
of loss divided by 80% of the value at time 
of loss. 

The following four examples show the 
workings of the 80% co-insurance clause. 


» [1] Loss and insurance equal or greater 


than 80% of value. Value $10,000. Loss 
$9,000. Insurance $8,000. 


The three limitations are 

(a) Amount of loss $9,000. 

(b) Amount of insurance $8,000. 

(c) Co-Insurance proportion $8,000 x 

9,000+80% of 10,000=$9,000. 

The insurance then pays the smallest of 
the three or $8,000, the total amount of 
insurance carried. 


[2] Insurance less than 80% of value, but 
loss equal or greater than 80%. Value 
$10,000. Loss $9,000. Insurance $6,000. 


The three limitations are 

(a) Amount of loss $9,000. 

(b) Amount of insurance $6,000. 

(c) Co-Insurance proportion $6,000 x 

9,000+80% of 10,000=$6,750. 

The insurance then pays the smallest of 
the three or $6,000, again the total amount 
of insurance. 
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[3] Insurance equal or greater than 80% 
and loss less than 80% of value. Value 
$10,000. Loss $6,000. Insurance $8,000. 


The three limitations are 

(a) Amount.of loss $6,000. 

(b) Amount of insurance $8,000. 

(c) Co-Insurance proportion $8,000 x 

6,000+80% of 10,000=$6,000. 

The insurance pays the smallest of the 
three or $6,000, in this case the total amount 
of the loss. 


[4] Both insurance and loss less than 80% 
of value, the only case when settlement of 
loss is affected. Value $10,000. Loss $6,000. 
Insurance $6,000. 

The three limitations are 

(a) Amount of loss $6,000. 

(b) Amount of insurance $6,000. 

(c) Co-Insurance proportion $6,000 x 

6,000+80% of 10,000=$4,500. 

The insurance pays the smallest of these 
three or $4,500, arrived at by the co-insur- 
ance equation. 

Norte CarEFULLyY that only in one of the 
above examples (No. 4) is the assured pen- 
alized For Not Comptyinc Witn THE 
Crause, Viz.: Not Carryinc INSURANCE 
Ur to 80% or Vatue. Had he done so he 
would have had $8,000 of insurance and 
would have received $6,000 being the 
amount of his loss in full. 


A Co-Insurance Clause 
is meant to be complied with 


If the eighty per cent clause is used then 
the assured should watch the cash value of 
his property and keep his insurance up to 
eighty per cent of such value. If he does he 
will not be penalized in event of loss, large or 
small. If he does not keep insured up to 
the percentage of his co-insurance clause 
he will Nor be penalized where loss is equal 
to or greater than the percentage of his co- 
insurance clause. But he Wixi be pen- 
alized if loss is less than the percentage of 
such clause. 





THE “AMERICA FORE” 


GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


PUBLICITY PLAN OUT= quires iteration and reiteration before it can TO SURVEY ADJUSTMENT 














accomplish the desired end. And probably the 
LINED fire insurance companies should take a leaf out SITUATION 
of the book of the large utilities, in an endeavor 
National Board to Develop Ad fe: abe pn ns ge: ine wand ged: National Board Committee Outlines 
Conference Scheme industry, every individual and every home. Task of Harvey W. Russ 








By showing the inter-dependence of all in- 
NATION-WIDE ADVERTISING dustrial and commercial life and emphasizing NEW YORK CITY FIRST 
POSTPONED the part that stock fire insurance bears to every 


phase of existence we have a sound, logical and Hope to Devise Plan for Central Control 
forceful message that should give everyone a 


Will Enlist All Forces Within Business aS jew and more favorable attitude toward our and Direction of Adjustments 
Public Contacts for Carrying Story important business. Naturally, in this connec- Paul L. Haid, president of the Continental 
to Public tion, it is our purpose to co-operate with other Insurance Company, and chairman of the com- 


‘ ats industries where we have a common cause. : A ; 
The much-talked-about but little publicized We should point out the status and relation ™ittee on adjustments of the National Board 


plan for promoting public relations of stock of our particular business to all others; what of Fire Underwriters, in reporting for that 
fire insurance companies which was developed it does, and what it can do for them, and the committee at the annual meeting of the Na- 
by the Insurance Advertising Conference for po nln te 9s oo seers, 0, ean - tional Board last week, outlined the plans of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, was the gether eis éa every industry and every in- the committee for a nation-wide survey of the 
outlined in part in the report of the public dividual in the country, and everybody in turn adjustment situation. This survey will be in 
relations committee of the Board at its annual needs fire insurance; and this common neces- charge of Harvey W. Russ, now assistant gen- 
meeting last week. Chairman F. D. Layton, sity is our public relations. ae prevention eral manager of the General Adjustment 
vice-president of the National Fire, of Hart- Bo Pegg ips di pagal etn Bureau, whose engagement by the National 
ford, pointed out that the committee has studied people. They have expended very large amounts Board was recently announced. Mr. Russ will 
several means of bettering relations with the of money and very considerable effort to teach take up his work as of June 1. His first task, 
public, including a proposal for a country-wide the American public the lesson of fire waste, Mr. Haid promised, will be to survey the New 
advertising campaign. The committee felt that pn — ors igre acmesageage wht Haniel te York situation, “where existing conditions de- 
the undertaking of this proposal was not war- problem nor one which primarily interests fire ™and immediate attention.” 

ranted “until it has exhausted the possibilities insurance companies; and it is not the only point The work is to be conducted by authority of 
of the suggestions of the Insurance Advertis- of contact in public relations so far as fire in- the following resolution adopted by the execu- 


. : surance is concerned, Fire insurance companies : : ; : 
ing Conference upon which next year’s pro- : ; ; tive committee of the Board at its last meeting: 
6 P Aine tells became interested in this work because they ’ ang 








gram is based, and which will be given the were nearer to it, knew more about it and saw ‘That in line with the expressions of view by 
fullest tryout before any other proposals are its dangerous possibilities more clearly than the president in his annual address in May last, 
considered.” other people, and so were moved to carry on to the effect that the National Board is the 


Further outlining the plan, Mr. Layton said: pe bhi 9 4 — me ig om car ous ar goa page rr ve — — - a 

The first step of the proposed plan con- and taxpayers. This is a public service work pect cc we Pa. cous kal seanioee 0 pap ei 
templates reaching the personnel of companies — which we can, with the co-operation of other tent man in loss adjustment circles, to be un- 
and organizations in order that the educational interests and agencies, perform better perhaps der the direction of the general manager, who 
work may start at the proper source. We then than any other organization, and your commit- shall make a complete survey and analysis of 
will have the ground work prepared for a more tee feels that its endeavors along this line the adjustment situation in the United States 
extensive effort in enthusing the field forces should be continued. At the same time we are with recommendations, to the end that eventu- 
and agency staffs. By enlisting all the forces mindful of the large number of industries and ally one organization "would be formed under 
— the fire insurance business we will have great mass of policyholders with whom we the control of the National Board of Fire Un- 
—. of mee comets paving the way should enjoy a closer relationship and who erwriters, to bring about the proper handling 
aay uitimate problem of carrying our story should have a finer appreciation of our busi- of loss adjustments throughout the country. — 
irect to the public. To secure the support of ness and its great service to them. It is these E 
our agents, and through them to encourage contacts that should be intelligently developed, Mr. Haid bespoke for the survey the full 
a friendly attitude on the part of local news- and to this problem your committee is giving co-operation and support of all the companies 
papers, we contemplate offering to supply much study. The committee is also mindful and expressed the belief that with it, “a com- 


agents with advertising copy for their own use, of the desirability of employing the best tale 
f . P 3 Pid nt ° ‘ is 
iree of charge; and in consideration of this available in the development dome public re. Seeentive sian Will: he Shyinad fev: cenieah com 


service on our part, we shall endeavor to ob- ations and publicity work. We have strength- trol and direction of adjustments, which will 
Pg er at agp = the agents in securing ened our own organization; we are also in eliminate practices so freely and justly criti- 
publication of helpful news items explan- touch with men of accredited attainment in cised and give our members supervision, direc- 


atory of our. business blici i 

: . : publicity work whose services we shall prob- : : : 

It is a task to educate the public to the facts ably call upon from time to time on an advisory Hee. sed — one NOE ERD: SORE PETAR Rape 

concerning fire insurance; and the process is basis. of our business. 

~ aad a slow one, depending upon persistent a Another phase of the adjustment situation 
ort for results. The stock fire insurance Pay Tribute to Ira H. Woolson discussed by Mr. Haid related to the question 


business is a pri i i 
private enterprise, but it per- - : : : 
forms a distinct culitic service, en’ AR ww At the annual meeting of the National Board of apportionments between blanket and specific 


good purpose a real public need. Railroads, of Fire Underwriters last week the committee insurance. Concerning this Mr. Haid said: 

u "qe ,6 . . . : = 4 ° . S 6 

= oe of all kinds, including gas, elec- on construction of buildings paid at ibute to The final decision usually rests upon the loca- 
power interests, telephone, telegraph the late Ira H. Woolson, consulting engineer tion of the risk involved and whether or not the 


. 4 : a i 
se keeping the. public thoroughly acquainted ing vote. — ee ee 
pdb activities. The effort of these pub- Bi i ea It is well known to all of us that the positions 
vice industries appears to be to take the Death of Henry Dayton held by various States are exactly opposite and 


public rather fully into their confidence, and at 


- s f i i the Federal decisions have been at variance 
e same time to instruct the same public upon Henry Dayton, oldest insurance broker in s varianc 


: ru publ : : ieee with the decisions of many State courts. Most 
° ne €conomic necessities and possibilities, and New York city, died last week in his manety ~ - cases are a controversy eaten the companies 
Icularly to emphasize the public interest in third year. Mr. Dayton had been commuting the assured having ample insurance in the 


€ utilities. Education is cumulative, and re- from Greenwich, Conn., for 42 years. aggregate to be paid his full loss. 
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Security Mutual Casualty Company 


December Thirty-First, 1926 





ASSETS 

Bonds and Stocks (Market Value)............. $7,465,665 .00 
DEIN ook sick shins wis Os op bin scenes <ses 30,000 .00 
Accrued Interest on Investments.............. 101,665 .74 
ee Ee Ee a rr 1,199,252 .06 
Premiums in Course of Collection.............. 399,390 .22 

Deposit with Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
PPEOWIRCE GF BEGBIGR 6.65555 oc osicicice cnc cccee 2,444.91 
$9,198,417 .93 

LIABILITIES 

Net Special Reserve for all Liabilities.......... $5,894,895 .79 


+ cone a : Z e gt Eh Ee Se ee ee 611,616.08 l 
Unaborbed Premium Refund dered Avot pala). 2381 37 ; NEW HAMPSHIRE 
RS a Ca tags ae aI ‘ ; F E 
. $9,198,417 .93 i} FIRE INSURANCE CO 


Unabsorbed Premiums Returned to Policyholders 3 
ELS DEE I IE $8,000,000 .00 (3 Manchester, N. H. 


Fundamentally Right Economically Operated 


Financially Sound H ASSETS $13.679.785.77 =f 
HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY @) TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL |g 
75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK ae a , 
UNDERWRITING MANAGERS $6.994,698.54 
FOR THE UNITED STATES M 
FOR EXCESS AND REINSURANCE 1 POLICYHOLDER S SURPLUS 
Treaty of Facultative and or Eaceet for Automobiles, General and Q $6.685,087.23 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Fidelity and Surety and Robbery 
Burglary, Theft and Larceny 
Personal Accident and Health 
Water Damage 
Property Damage including Liability 
Self-Insurers Catastrophe 
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It seems to us that common sense and equity 
should apply to the problem rather than con- 
flicting court decisions. We, therefore, make 
the suggestion that the incoming committee on 
adjustments of the National Board appoint a 
subcommittee of at least five of the outstand- 
ing general adjusters of the country for the 
purpose of selecting a standard to be adopted 
by the entire National Board membership, 
which will serve as a basis of apportionment 
in all such cases, eliminating controversies un- 
necessary to the companies and annoying to the 
insuring public. 


Connecticut Report Issued 

The annual fire and marine insurance report 
of Connecticut covering the year 1926, has been 
issued by Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham. The report reveals, among other 
things, that the premiums on Connecticut fire 
business increased from $12,767,064 in 1925 to 
$14,201,458 in 1926. The amount of this busi- 
ness written by Connecticut stock companies, 
however, decreased from $2,849,897.49 in 1925 
to $2,668,368.91 in 1926. This decrease ap- 
pears to be due to the large recession in the 
premium income of the Automobile Insurance 
Company and to the fact that certain Connecti- 
cut companies have organized subsidiaries un- 
der the laws of other States and are sharing 
their business with these subsidiaries. The 
losses incurred on Connecticut business in- 
creased from $5,809,520 in 1925 to $7,001,153 
in 1926, an increase of 20.55 per cent. This 
was somewhat greater than the increase in pre- 
miums received. Of the total premiums on 
Connecticut business, 14.2 per cent were re- 
ceived by mutual companies. 


LarGeE UNDERWRITING LOSSES 

The figures for the total business of all com- 
panies licensed to do business in Connecticut 
show a continuance of the same tendency which 
has been apparent for the last two or three 
years. The companies in general have shown 
large losses from underwriting. These losses, 
however, have been more than offset by profits 
on investments and appreciation of assets. The 
interest received from invested assets has been 
just about sufficient to care for the dividends 
declared. The excess of investment profit over 
underwriting loss has enabled the companies to 
show a substantial increase in surplus. In 1926 
the underwriting loss for 256 companies, in- 
cluded in the statistical tables of the Connecticut 
report, was $16,900,432. This was a better 
showing than in 1925, when the loss was $21,- 
674,682. The ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned was 56.53 per cent in 1926, as 
against 57.33 per cent in 1925. The interest 
and rent income was $73,744,655. This was 
almost identical with the amount of dividends 
declared, which was $73,663,034. 


DiviweENDS LARGER 

Among the other interesting figures shown 
in the report are the following: 

The percentage of agents’ compensation to 
premiums was 23.05, which was about one- 
half of one per cent less than last year. The 
percentage for Connecticut stock companies 
was 24.60. The percentage of underwriting ex- 
penses to premiums was 42.23 per cent, as 
against 41.89 per cent for 1925. 





A. R. THOMASSON 
PROMOTED 


Becomes Assistant Manager of North 
British 








A. H. TALMAGE SOUTHERN GENERAL 
AGENT 





Successor to Walter S. Alley Has Had Ex- 
ceptional Training—Was in Charge 
Southern Department 

Cecil F. Shallcross, United States manager 
of the Nort British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, has announced two important promo- 
tions in the executive staff of the United States 
branch of the company. A. R. Thomasson, who 
succeeded Walter S. Alley as general agent of 
the Southern department of the company some 
years ago, has been appointed to the position of 
assistant manager, following the retirement of 
Mr. Alley as announced recently. He also be- 
comes vice-president of the Pennsylvania Fire 
Insurance Company. Allen H. Talmage, who 
has been assistant general agent of the South- 
ern department, succeeds Mr. Thomasson as 
general agent. 

Mr. Thomasson has had an exceptionally 
broad training in all branches of the business 
and is peculiarly fitted for his new duties. His 
early experience was with the Equitable Fire 
and Marine, in which company he rose from 
office boy to special agent for New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. He joined the 
North British to become special agent for New 
York State and later traveled in the South for 
a number of years. Upon returning to the 
home office he became general adjuster and for 
a time was manager of the local department. 
Subsequently he was made general agent for 
the Southern department. 

Mr. Talmage, following his graduation of 
the University of Georgia, for some time con- 
ducted a local agency at Athens. He was 
brought to the home office of the North British 
five years ago and advanced rapidly, subse- 
quently being sent out as a special agent in 
South Texas. He made a particularly fine 
record there and was brought in to serve as 
assistant general agent of the Southern de- 
partment early in the present year. 








The average rate of premium charged per 
$100 of insurance on Connecticut business was 
84 cents. Last year it was 86 cents. 

The dividends paid stockholders represented 
18.82 per cent on the capital stock, an increase 
of 3.14 per cent over 1925. In the case of 
United States branches of foreign fire insur- 
ance companies, the gross remittances to the 
home offices exceeded the gross receipts from 
the home offices by $6,772,389. 


Ohio Tax Bill Becomes Law 

Advices from Columbus, Ohio, state that the 
new tax bill has been allowed to be law by the 
governor through his delaying action thereon. 
The governor stated that he believed the law 
to be unfair but the legislature provided no 
other means. of raising revenue and therefore 
must abide by it. 
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SUMNER BALLARD’S ANNUAL DINNER 
President of International Fire Entertains 
National Board Members 

Sumner Ballard, president of the Interna- 
tional Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
secretary of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and one of the most prominent re- 
insurance men in the United States, annually 
entertains the members of the National Board 
on the evening of the annual meeting of the 
body, at a huge dinner at his home, 10 East 
79th street, New York city. The dinner was 
given last Thursday evening. It was attended 
by a large number of fire insurance executives 
as well as many men prominent in national 
and local politics, banking and casualty com- 
pany operation. The affair this year was said 
to have been the most successful one that Mr. 
Ballard has ever given. 





Bill in Illinois to Supervise Lloyds 
Organizations 

Curcaco, Int., May 24.—The pledge of H. U. 
Bailey, Director of Trade and Commerce, that 
insurance in Illinois would be given closer 
supervision in the future, appears to have re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Legislature, for 
the department bill aimed to put Lloyds in- 
surance organizations under the control of the 
Department has been given second reading by 
the House and now is up for passage. The 
bill was recommended for passage by the House 
committee on insurance on May 12. 


F. E. Kingston Issues Circular on Fire 
Companies 
An interesting circular has just been isued 
for distribution by F. E. Kingston & Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., investment house on a number of 
the most prominent fire insurance companies. It 
gives pertinent information relative to the finan- 
cial structure of the companies and is worked 
out in a simple and understandable manner. 
Copies may be had by addressing the insur- 
ance division of this house. 


Flood Insurance in 1926 





Net Losses 
Name and Location of Company Premiums Paid 
British America, Toronto..... $23 wens 
California, San Francisco.... 675 $3 
Commercial Union, London.... 9,071 awed 
Commercial Union, N. Y...... 851 880 
Fire Reaasurance, N. Y....... 601 pit 
Globe and Rutgers, N. Y...... 54,996 65,798 
Great American, N. Y........ 8,40 pare 
New York State Fire, N. Y.. 24 
New York Underwriters, N. Y. 17 
Northern Assurance, London.. 17 Ape 
Palatine, London ...scccccces 3,502 19 
ROG, TAGS éckcvocantons 658 eee 
Gniem; Lotitlon. pie Sires eike na ts 1,820 
Union Ins, Soc., Canton...... 2,567 
Total ...cccreccccceccocs $83,503 $66,700 
RAE BUND cc dcwccts Hcandueuegees 79.88% 


Frost and Freeze Insurance in 1926 





Net Losses 

Name and Location of Company Premiums Paid 
American Reserve, N. Y...... $4,985 $24,784 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y... 597 aid 
Camden, Camden .........02. sean 40,947 
Fire Reassurance, N. Y....... 572 12,384 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila,...... 60,492 81,287 
Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rpds. Te 10,148 
New Jersey, Newark.......... —4,511 osus 
North Brit. & Merc., Lon..... 12,367 252 
Peele Fist, N.Y iiss cccvess i 4,089 er 
Providence-Washington, Prov. . oa 34,545 
Ropeia;:: Hastie ".5 i Aa 6,333 12,505 
., _Septtepe ates $84,924 $216,852 
ROO MUIE: cs. ids 4 ei cee bic dobar 255.35% 
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George G. Bulkley Heads National Board 
(Concluded from page 3) 


E. G. Piper, president, Rhode Island Insurance 
Company. The hold-over members of the com- 
mittee are: W. M. Speyer, manager, New 
Zealand Insurance Company; Ernest B. Boyd, 
underwriting manager, Yorkshire Insurance 
Company ; Norman T. Robertson, vice-president, 
National Liberty Insurance Company; Victor 
Roth, president, Security of New Haven; 
James Marshall, vice-president, Northern In- 
surance Company, New York; Gustavus Remak, 
Jr., Insurance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania; C. F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager, North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company; Gayle T. Foebush, United States 
manager, Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany; F. W. Sargeant, president, New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Company; W. R. Hedge, 
president, Boston Insurance Company. 

The annual address of retiring President 
Wilfred Kurth was attended with unusual in- 
terest. A part of this address, in which Mr. 
Kurth reviewed the underwriting situation to 
date, appeared in THe Spectator last week. 
In another part of his talk, Mr. Kurth boldly 
challenged what was later referred to as a 
“time honored prejudice,” and openly advocated 
that the Board consider plans for assuming 
authority over rate-making organizations to the 
extent of bringing about uniformity in rating 
methods. He specifically exempted from this 
plan any idea of active prticipation in rate 
making, saying: “Substantially the same rea- 
sons that caused this action (abandonment of 
rate making) to be taken in 1877 seem to me 
to exist to-day, and any scheme involving the 
transfer of the actual making of rates for all 
parts of the country to the National Board is 
in my judgment open to fatal objections.” Mr. 
Kurth continued: 


Adherence to this conception, however, should 
not preclude us from taking cognizance of the 
great changes in the fundamental conditions of 
rating and rate making which have come about 
during the past half century through the pro- 
gressive evolution of fire underwriting in the 
direction of the substitution of scientific prin- 
ciples of universal application for the old per- 
sonal judgment method of assessing risks. The 
principle of schedule rating, virtually non-exist- 
ent fifty years ago, is now in country-wide use; 
fire engineering standards have been devised, 
tested and generally applied to municipalities; 


building ordinances embodying these standards 

have been adopted; fire preventive and fire- 

fighting apparatus and installations have been 
standardized through our own Underwriters’ 

Labaratories, underwriting experience has been 

scientifically analyzed and classified in the most 

elaborate fashion; and, what is perhaps most 
important of all, the public at large has become 
familiar with the existence of underwriting 
principles of universal validity, derived from 
this vast body of experience and experimenta- 
tion, and is appreciative of the propriety and 
necessity of having underwriting practice con- 
form to such principles. So generally under- 
stood and accepted is this new order of things, 
in fact, that the tendency of American public 
opinion about fire insurance is all in favor of 
national uniformity of rating and rate making 
and the present diversity in this regard is more 
and more a ground of criticism and reproach 
against the companies. The ugly word “dis- 
crimination” is being used with increasing fre- 
quency to characterize rate differences which 
have their origin, not in any discriminatory in- 
tention of the companies, but rather in the dif- 
fering results arrived at by rating and rate- 
making bodies which act each in complete in- 
difference, if not independence, of the others. 

If national uniformity in this domain is to 
be attained, however, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that there must be some central 
authority charged with the duty of seeing to it 
that the accepted underwriting principles and 
standards are uniformly interpreted and applied 
by the rating and rate-making bodies proper. 
Such an authority is obviously necessary, more- 
over, if the differing and frequently conflicting 
rating system in use in the various sections of 
the country are gradually to be harmonized and 
brought into substantial conformity among 
themselves. Similarly, such an authority is 
needed to pass upon the adequacy of the rate 
structure in its totality to yield the necessary 
total premium income upon which the com- 
panies perforce rely for the maintenance of the 
business as a whole upon a sound basis. Finally, 
only a central authority is competent to deter- 
mine with certainty the relative position of each 
State and section of the country in respect of 
the general body of rates charged therein and 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of the contribu- 
tion made by such State or section to the col- 
lective insurance fund. 

In view of the great advantages which Amer- 
ican fire insurance would derive from the exist- 
ence of a central co-ordinating authority hav- 
ing the functions just described, it appears time- 
ly to suggest that the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters could render invaluable service 
to the companies at an obviously critical time if 
it were given the power to undertake the task 
of establishing uniformity of interpretation and 
practice amongst the various rating and rate- 
making bodies of the country, harmonizing the 
systems they employ, unifying and simplifying 
their methods, preventing aberrations in their 


application of standards and rules, and in gen- 
eral holding them to that regularity of action 
which is imperatively called for if on the one 
hand, rates are to be based upon uniform sched- 
ules, reasonable and free from all discrimina- 
tion throughout the land, and, on the other 
hand, American fire underwriting is to be made 
self-supporting in the sense described earlier 
in this address. The National Board has both 
the influence within and without the business 
and the resources in the way of organization 
and machinery that are requisite for this great 
task, while the member companies have to-day 
the most powerful of all possible motives for 
entrusting the proposed functions to the board, 
namely, the now amply demonstrated ineffectu- 
ality of the present unco-ordinated system of 
rating and rate making to enable American fire 
insurance to pay its own way. 
x ok x 


The present situation is that it is illegal in a 
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majority of the States, including the great 
Empire State, to deviate from the standard 
rates filed with the supervising authorities, 
while in the remainder of the States it is at 
least unethical to do so. It is evident, then, 
that what was perhaps the most important of all 
the old objections to any participation what- 
ever of the National Board in the country’s 
rating and rate making no longer exists; that, 
on the contrary, the best public opinion is now 
favorable to such participation, at least to the 
extent outlined a moment ago. As regards the 
membership of the board itself, I cannot con- 
ceive that there should be convinced opposition 
to its assumption of the general regulation and 
control of the rating and rate-making organiza- 
tions. It is to-day a plain obligation of every 
member to observe the rates and rules in effect 
in each State without exception or variation; 
and no underwriter can give a single valid rea- 
son for non-observance of the standard rates 
that is not based either upon selfishness and a 
desire to enjoy an unfair’ advantage over com- 
petitors, or that cannot be met by appropriate 
action within the respective rating organiza- 
tions. It is consequently in the interest of all 
our members that there should be a central 
authority like the National Board charged with 
the duty of supervising, co-ordinating and ren- 
dering uniform the methods by which the stand- 
ard rates are established and applied in all parts 
of the country. To sum the matter up, there- 
fore, the step suggested is one in favor of which 
the public has expressed itself in unmistakable 
terms, which the supervising Insurance Com- 
missioners have approved and which the col- 
lective enlightened self-interest of our members 
demands. 


Hail Storm in St. Louis 

St. Louts, Mo., June 1.—The worst hail 
storm in the history of St. Louis fell for half 
an hour beginning at 3:15 p.m. Saturday, May 
28, and did damage estimated at upwards of 
$250,000, ‘with comparatively no insurance cov- 
erage. Many of the stones were much larger 
than a hen egg, some being as big as a baseball 
and weighing two and three pounds. 

Nineteen persons were injured as a result of 
the storm according to hospital records, but it 
is believed many others were wounded by 
broken glass from windows, skylights and au- 
tomobile windshields, of whom the police did 
not obtain a record. 

The balls of ice began falling lightly at first, 
but within a few minutes the downpour became 
so severe that in a short time sewers became 
clogged with the ice and some streets were 
flooded with water. 

The storm was more severe in the section be- 
tween Gravois avenue, Jefferson avenue, Chou- 
teau avenue and Broadway and in this area 
hundreds of thousands of window panes were 
shattered and in some instances even the win- 
dow frames were shattered. Slate and shingle 
roofing failed to hold the stones and hundreds 
of automobile tops were ruined. 


Aid in Fire Prevention Field Service Fund 

Cuicaco, Int., June 1—Plans for raising 
$150,000 as Chicago’s share of the $500,000 field 
service fund planned by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association for employing engineers to 
aid in reducing the national fire waste were 
mapped at a meeting here last week. Many 
Prominent business men of Chicago attended 
the meeting, including Dana Pierce, president 
of the N. F. P. A. and of the Underwriters 
Laboratories. 


MANY WINDSTORM 
CATASTROPHES 


Year Has Been Disastrous and Losses 
Countrywide 
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Companies Continuing to Bid for Business 
as Insurance Losses Have Not Been 
Heavy 

Curcaco, Inu., June 1—The year 1927 has 
been an unusual one for the windstorm insur- 
ance carriers both from the number of disas- 
ters, from the widespread territory reporting 
damage and the number of claims received and 
handled. The claim of the companies that there 
is no such thing as a “tornado belt” has been 
borne out by the many storms and the varied 
territory affected and the large number of 
claims is mute witness that agents on the firing 
line have been busy. 

Yet the proportion of indemnity to the total 
loss still is small and with this in mind the 
companies are continuing their sales efforts with 
renewed vigor, letting the newspaper headlines 
and the experiences of the people in the stricken 
territories advertise their wares. Then, too, the 
increased volume will proportionately reduce 
the loss experience for the year. 

Severe windstorms haye been felt this year 
throughout the Central West and North Cen- 


tral States, through many of the States in the - 


“Old South” and on the Atlantic Coast as far 
north as Virginia, while the memory of the 
Florida hurricane last autumn still is fresh. 

Each of the many serious storms of the year 
has produced a large number of claims, while 
the losses in the first tornadoes in May were 
said to have been the heaviest in the history of 
the line. Claims are taxing the forces of the 
companies, six companies reporting over 1000 
claims each, while the total for all companies is 
hard to estimate. 

Among the more important windstorm dis- 
asters of the year are those at Rock Springs, 
Texas, where seventy were killed and over 
$1,000,000 damage was done; the series of 
storms in Illinois, Oklahoma and Texas, April 
19, in which over eighty persons were killed and 
$3,000,000 damage was done; the storm of May 
9, which swept eighteen Southern and Middle 
Western States taking a toll of 250 lives and 
$10,000,000 damage and a recurrence in Cen- 
tral Illinois and Indiana on May 18, in which 
ten were killed and $2,500,000 damage was done. 

The greatest single damage in the storm of 
May 9 was in Poplar Bluff, Mo., where a large 
section of the business district was demolished, 
110 persons were killed and damage of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 was done. The insurance 
loss is estimated at more than $500,000. The 
damage to uninsured automobiles was esti- 
mated at $150,000. This same storm caused a 
heavy loss at Hutchinson, Kan.; Hoxie, Ark.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Decatur, Ill., and in the neigh- 
borhood of Chicago, together with intervening 
territory. The Cook County Loss Adjustment 
Bureau received 2500 windstorm claims within 
the first four days after the storm, some of 
them running as high as $20,000. 
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The storm of May 18 did considerable dam- 
age at Peoria and in Indianapolis, where the 
insurance loss was estimated at $1,000,000. 

Adjusters have been working overtime ad- 
judicating the windstorm claims and they are 
said to have about’:cleared their work in the 
Hutchinson: territory, are nearly through in 
Poplar Bluff, and are about half through in 
Decatur. They are just starting at Indianapo- 
lis. 


NEW .YORK INSURANCE LAW 
New Edition of Baldwin’s Work Contains 
Many Additions 

The 1927 edition of the New York Insur- 
ance Law, ‘annotated, has just been published. 
and is now available to those who are intereste J 
in having at hand a book containing the eu- 
tire New York Insurance Law, including all 
1927 amendments and enactments. The book 
has been considerably enlarged over the editions 
of previous years. The annotations are ex- 
haustive. All New York cases interpreting the 
various sections of the insurance law have been 
carefully examined and digested.. In many 
cases the opinion of the court has been quoted 
verbatim. Full notes on the purpose of all re- 
cent amendments from 1909 to date have been 
included. ' 


One of the interesting features of the book 
is the inclusion of standard policies, together 
with forms and riders.. The book also contains 
notes which have been made from rulings of 
the insurance department, which are of great 
value to insurance companies. 


The index has been clearly revised. Titles 
have been multiplied and many cross references 
have been added. Special effort has been made 
to include not only technical legal titles, but 
also titles of terms familiar to insurance men, 
References to miscellaneous statutes relating to 
insurance have been included in the general 
index, although there is also an index to the 
appendix. 


William Edwin Baldwin, the editor of the 
latest edition of the New York Insurance Law, 
is also the editor of a number of other well- 
known legal publications. He is to be con- 
gratulated upon the completeness of this latest 
edition, which may be obtained from The Spec- 
tator Company at $7.50 per copy. The book is 
well bound in flexible fabrikoid with gilt 
stamping, and contains 670 pages. 


Death of Harry H. Wright 

Port Huron, Micu., May 30.—A fitting 
tribute to the memory of an outstanding figure 
for many years in Michigan and national agency 
circles was paid by a large number of insurance 
notables at the funeral services here last week 
for Harry H. Wright, veteran local agent, for- 
mer president of the Michigan Agents Associa- 
tion and member of the conference committee 
of the Association at the time of his death. 
The services were conducted from the home by 
Rev. A. E. DuPlan, rector of Grace Episcopal 
church. Burial was in Lakeside cemetery. 
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BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





In 1827 heavy accident judgments 
were rare, hence there was no de- 
mand for liability insurance. That 
was one hundred years ago. 


In 1887, about the time liability in- 
surance was first sold here, policies car- 
ried limits of $5,000-10,000.. That 
was forty years ago. 


In 1927, now, we are confronted 
with the record of verdicts greatly 
exceeding the limits of forty years 
ago, while the dictionary description 
of insurance, “making oneself safe 
against something” stands as an ac- 
cusation against those by whom insur- 
ance is provided. 


The minimum or basic limits sold 
by this Company are $7500-15000 
for personal injuries and $1500 for 
property damage. 


Be a 1927 agent. Sell “Bankers 
Indemnity” policies and increase 
your clientele. 


Operating in the following States: 
e 
Connecticut Pennsylvania Delaware Indiana 


Rhode Island District of Ohio Minnesota 
New Jersey Columbia Michigan Wisconsin 
Maryland Illinois 


Liability — Compensation — Burglary— 
Plate Glass—Accident & Health 














Address Agency Department for Particulars 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INS. CO. | 








i — 
Head Ot cect 
24-30 Philadelphia 
Commerce St. Chicago 
NEWARK, ae 
N.J \ Hartford 
8 oun cepa oageagagooo | 
lL 











C ; i a . as . ] 
FREDERICK E. WILKENS, Vice Pres. G Gen. Manager 


Get out of the‘*- DANGER ZONE’”’—into the*‘SAFETY ZONE” | 






































IN PRESS 


INSURABILITY 


PROGNOSIS AND SELECTION 
LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT 





A notable work, written by 


H. W. DINGMAN, M. D. 


Medtcal’Director Continental Assurance and Casualty Com- 
pantes; member Life Insurance Medical Directors As- 
sociation; member Chicago Medical Society and 
Illinoss State Medical Soctety; Fellow Amertcan 

. Medical Assoctation, etc. 


HUMAN LIFE APPRAISED 


Valuable new book discusses 


CONCISELY AND COMPLETELY 
the various factors concerned in 


1—Determining health, present and 
future. 


2—Estimating probable length of life. 


3—Assessing human life values. 


' It materially assists in the 


SELECTION OF RISKS FOR INSUR- 
ANCE and APPRAISAL OF CLAIMS 
FOR INDEMNITY 


Every medical director, examiner, under- 
writer or student of insurance, in home 
office or field, will be intensely interested 
in this first book to cover comprehensively 
and exhaustively the principles and prac- 
tices of every day underwriting in 


LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


PRICE, $15. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 





TO RULE ON RESERVE 


Unearned Premiums of Defunct In- 
tegrity Mutual in Question 








DECISION DUE JUNE 3 
Division of $800,000 Among Policyholders 
or Diversion to General Funds Is 
Problem 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 31—June 3 has been set 
as the date on which Master-in-Chancery Peden 
will rule on the question as to whether approxi- 
mately $800,000 of unearned premium reserve 
of the defunct Integrity Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany shall be divided among policyholders or 
be diverted to the general funds for payment of 
losses. The probability of a good-sized assess- 
ment of members depends on the ruling, it is 
said. 

The claim that the unearned premium reserve 
belongs to the policyholders has been based on 
the fact that the Integrity issued so-called non- 
assessable policies and that therefore the com- 
pany should be treated as a stock company. 
Opposing this is Receiver Buck, who maintains 
that the company did not have sufficient reserves 
to permit it to issue non-assessable policies and 
that therefore, the company being a mutual, the 
policyholders should be considered as_ stock- 
holders and that they are liable for the losses. 

A hearing was held on the question here last 
week at which, over the protest of Edward B. 
Hennessey, counsel for Mr. Buck, testimony 
was taken to show that the Integrity had issued 
non-assessable policies. Mr. Hennessey ob- 
jected to the testimony on the ground that the 
policies would be the best evidence and that the 
testimony was irrelevant. Mr. Peden allowed it 
to be taken tentatively and promised to rule on 
its admissibility later. 

The policyholders were represented by C. W. 
Armstrong of Armstrong & Potts, who took 
the view, which the testimony supported, that 
the policies were issued at a level rate and were 
non-assessable and that therefore the policy- 
holders should not be classed as stockholders. 

Mr. Armstrong placed Hugo Mayer of the 
Motorists Association of Illinois on the stand 
to show that the Integrity had agreed to issue 
non-assessable policies to its members at 20 per 
cent off the manual rate on which no dividends 
were to be paid. He was followed by Charles 
H. Blanchard, who was manager of the Integ- 
rity branch in the headquarters of the Motor- 
ists Association of Illinois, who said that the 
policies he sold the Association members were 
non-assessable and that no dividends were to 
be paid because the premium was calculated on 
a level basis. 

Mr. Armstrong served notice that should Mr. 
Hennessey insist that the Integrity reserves 
were not sufficient to permit the issuance of 
non-assessable policies and that it had no right 





to issue them, he would contend that the reserves 
belonged to the policyholders on the plea that 
the policies were illegal and that there was no 
contract. 


HONOR EDWARD R. LEWIS 
Celebrates Completion of 25 Years With 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 

Edward R. Lewis, vice-president of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
Baltimore, and one of the managers of its New 
York office, was tendered a dinner in that city 
last night by eighty-four of his associates to 
celebrate the completion of twenty-five years’ 
service with the company. The dinner was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and, in addition 
to those present from the New York offices, 
President R. Howard Bland and Vice-President 
William A. Edgar attended from Baltimore. 

The speakers included President Bland, Vice- 
President Alonzo Gore Oakley, with whom 
Mr. Lewis is associated in the management of 
the New York offices, and Hugh D. Combs, 
general superintendent of claims. In addition 
to an entertainment program, which contained 
a number of original features conducted by 
some of the guests, Mr. Lewis was presented 
with handsome pieces of silver commemorating 
his anniversary, both by his associates and by 
President Bland, on behalf of the company. 


Automobile Accidents Increase Member- 
ship Cost in lowa State Traveling 
Men’s 

The fact that more than 50 per cent of all 
death claims and more than one-third of all 
indemnities and benefits paid by the Iowa State 
Traveling Men’s Association, Des Moines, last 
year were due to automobile accidents has 
raised the cost of membership in that organiza- 
tion. The annual membership cost in the Iowa 
State Traveling Men’s has been $9 since 1860, 
but it is now $10, the change being effected by 
a letter sent out by H. E. Rex, Secretary of the 
Association, under date of June 1. ; 


Broadens Operations 
(Concluded from page 3) 
and taking membership in the various bureaus. 

So far as may be deemed advisable in the in- 
terests of agents of the National Fire, the new 
facilities for casualty and surety business of 
the National Casualty will be extended to them. 
By this means, wherever desirable, the facilities 
of a casualty company having a similar name, 
and with the president and Western manager 
of the National Fire as members of the board 
of directors of the National Casualty, will be 
given to National Fire agents. 

It is expected that all details in connection 
with the proposed plan will be completed not 
later than October 1, 1927, and that the Na- 
tional Casualty Company will begin the binding 
ef casualty and surety risks January 1, 1928. 
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NOT A REORGANIZATION 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules on 
Hoosier Casualty 








“GOOD BARGAIN MADE” 





Decision Denies Company Benefit of 1921 
Revenue Act as Applied te Life 
Institutions 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 28—Forma- 
tion of the Hoosier Casualty Company of In- 
diana, a stock insurance company succeeding a 
mutual company of the same name, was held 
not to have been a reorganization, and the com- 
pany was denied the benefits of the revenue act 
of 1921 extended to life insurance companies, 
in a decision rendered May 23 by the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. 

The company was originally planned to take 
over the business of the mutual, but it was 
found that the Indiana insurance law made no 
provision for such a change. A new company 
was therefore organized in 1921, policyholders 
in the mutual company being given an oppor- 
tunity to purchase stock, but only a fraction 
of one share was so purchased out of a total of 
2000 shares, and the board held that under the 
circumstances the transaction would not be con- 
sidered a reorganization. 

The company claimed taxability for 1921. as 
a life insurance company, but the board ruled 
that where a stock insurance company, on the 
day it begins business, takes over the business 
of a mutual-insurance company which had been 
issuing combined policies of death, health and 
accident insurance, and on the next day takes 
over the business of an automobile insurance 
company, it can not be considered that the stock 
company was for the first fractional day of its 
existence a life insurance company as that term 
is defined in section 242 of the revenue act of 
1921. The net income of the company for 1921, 
therefore, was taxable under section 246 of tke 
revenue act of 1921 at the rate prescribed by 
section 230 (a). 

The board also held that the net surplus of 
the mutual company, transferred to the new 
organization in consideration of the assumption 
of its outstanding risks, was a single net pre- 
mium received in a reinsurance transaction, and 
was income to the company in the year re- 
ceived, notwithstanding the fact that the sur- 
plus so transferred was greatly in excess of the 
amount necessary to procure such reinsurance. 
“This only means that the petitioner made an 
extremely good. bargain,” the board observed 
in its decision. “If so, it is a matter in which 
we have no concern.” 


Central West Casualty to Write Burglary 

The Central West Casualty Company, De- 
troit, will open a burglary insurance depart- 
ment at the home office. 
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‘THE BERKSHIRE LIFE ||| © AFTER THE OTHER FOUR 
ela The National Bureau estimate advertises the startling 


IN S U R A N C E C O M P A N Bd fact that only one in five of this country’s 22,000,000 


autos are insured. 


founded in 1851, has just completed its YOUR FIELD RIPER THAN EVER! 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a sub- REAP IN 1927 


stantial increase in new business over 





1925. All previous records have been 


shattered. This great expansion is due “The 25,000 fatal accidents in 1926 
pave a way for those with insurance 


in marked degree to the splendid spirit of protection to cell. 


co-operation between the Home Office 


ER Sree These automobile fatalities are so 


many tragic warnings; while the les- 
; ge sons taught in the hundreds of thou- 
Men contemplating entering life insur- sands of injuries which occur every 


ance business would do well to communi- : year, keep educating the public in 
. ; their insurance need. 
cate with this fine old Massachusetts 


company before definitely deciding. 











ROYAL INDEMNITY CO. 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CASUALTY INSURANCE—BONDS 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 150 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





























TABLES FOR SUB-STANDARD RISKS 


Based on 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF MORTALITY 
With Interest at 344% 


125% qx—150% qx—175% qx—200% qx—225% qxu—250% qx 
ILLINOIS STANDARD, MODIFIED PRELIMINARY TERM METHOD 


NET PREMIUMS AND TERMINAL RESERVES for 


One Year Term 10 Pay Life 

Ordinary Life 20 Year Endowment 

20 Pay Life 15 Year Endowment 

15 Pay Life 10 Year Endowment 
AND 


Single Premiums, Temporary Insurance—Single Premiums, Endowment Insurance 
Forborne Immediate Annuities—Pure Endowment Terminal Reserves 


Compiled by 
COPELAND and COTHRAN 
Consulting Actuaries 


These tables are for the purpose of determining the appropriate premiums and policy values on risks 
such as are usually classified as “sub-standard” due to certain physical impairments or occupational hazards. 


PRICE, $100. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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COMMISSION PROBLEMS 








Says Determination of Service Price 
Is Largely Up to Agents 


NORMAN R. MORAY’S TALK 





General Manager of Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Addresses New York Local 
Representatives 

Speaking at the banquet of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents in Syracuse 
last week, Norman R. Moray, vice-president 
and general manager of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company, expressed his belief that 
the decision regarding amounts of commission 
paid should be left to the agents. Loss cost, 
management cost and acquisition cost were in- 
stanced by Mr. Moray as the three factors in 
the premium dollar and, while he said that the 
first two were properly matters for company 
consideration and settlement, the third was a 
problem for agents. Developing his theme, un- 
der the topic of “Render Unto Caesar the 
Things That Are Caesar’s,” Mr. Moray said, 
in part: 


When it comes to the third item—what is 
required by the agent to perform the function 
the public expects of him—TI believe he is the 
best judge of the service the public expects and 
the best judge as to what the public is willing 
to pay for such services. And if the agent has 
no right to coerce the company into deviating 
from what it knows to be an adequate charge 
for its functions, then it. seems to me I am 
forced to the conclusion that the company must 
not coerce the agent into accepting less re- 
muneration than will enable him to carry out 
his functions, nor beguile that agent with a 
greater remuneration than that which is ade- 
quate if that greater remuneration must be 
filched from one of the other subdivisions of the 
premium dollar which is presumed to be no 
more than adequate. 

I believe that the agency body as a whole is 
best fitted to determine for themselves not only 
the mean commission that should be paid but 
its variations. To be more specific, I believe 
that in the making up of rates for a given line 
of insurance, the company should determine the 
loss cost and the expense cost, and the agents 
as a whole should apprise the company as to 
what they conclude is necessary for their cost. 
These three items should be added together and 
that should be the premium dollar. 

I am not afraid of the agents fixing their 
remuneration at too high a point, because they 
are too intelligent and have too much at stake 
to ask a greater remuneration for their ser- 
vices than they know the public will pay; nor 
am I afraid of their making them too low. In 
other words, it seems to me the old economic 
law of supply and demand will almost auto- 
matically take care of the amount. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in April 

Accidents at coal mines in the United States 
during the month of April caused the death of 
244 men, according to reports received from 
State mine inspectors by the United States Bu- 
teau of Mines, Department of Commerce. Of 
these fatal accidents, 210 occurred in bituminous 
mines and 34 in the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania. The death rate per million tons of 
coal mined during the month was 5.84 for the 
industry as a whole, based on a production of 
41,805,000 tons. The fatality rate for bitumi- 
hous mines alone, based on a production of 34,- 








674,000 tons was 6.06, while that for anthracite 
with a production of 7,131,000 tons, was 4.77. 
The fatality rate for April was somewhat 
higher than for the corresponding month last 
year, due mainly to the heavier loss of life in 
major explosions in April this year. 


E. M. LINVILLE APPOINTED 
Made Superintendent of Agencies for 
Eagle Indemnity 

E. M. Linville, who resigned as president of 
the New York Indemnity some time ago on 
account of ill health, and who, after a period of 
recuperation, joined the production forces of 





E. M. LInviLie 


Marsh & McLennan, has been appointed super- 
intendent of agents for the Eagle Indemnity 
Company, New York. 

Both before his connection with the New 
York Indemnity and subsequently, when with 
Marsh & McLennan, Mr. Linville developed 
an intimate acquaintance with agents and brok- 
ers throughout the country. Before joining the 
New York Indemnity, Mr. Linville was with 
the Ocean Accident and Guarantee and he is 
one of the best known casualty men in the busi- 
ness. His return to executive rank will be good 
news to a host of friends. 


S. H. Story Promoted by National Surety 

S. H. Story has been appointed North Caro- 
lina branch manager of the National Surety 
Company, in Greensboro, N. C., succeeding 
H. P. Bloodworth, who resigned, to become 
connected with the general agency in that city. 
Mr. Story will also maintain a service office at 
Greensboro, for the New York Indemnity 
Company. 


National Safety Congress to Meet in 
Chicago 
The sixteenth annual National Safety Con- 
gress will be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, from September 26 to October 1, inclu- 
sive, and program arrangements are already 
well under way. 
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SERVING POLICYHOLDERS 





Burglar Protection Equipment Brings 
Premium Savings 





THREE TYPES OF INSTALLATION 





Holmes Electric Protective Company a Big 
Factor in Reducing Losses 
Premium savings to burglary and robbery 
policyholders where protective equipment is in- 
stalled by the Holmes Electric Protective Com- 
pany, New York, form a point of contact for 
the agent or broker seeking to give service to 
his assured and run to substantial amounts. 
Such service along casualty insurance lines is 
similar to the recommendation of sprinkler 
equipment by agents in the fire insurance field 
and serves to impress the policyholder with the 
value of what he receives from his insurance 
representative. To give some idea of the extent 
to which the installations of the Holmes Elec- 
tric Protective Company affect the premium, 
the following information is presented: 


Holmes installation No. 1, with keys, brings 
a premium reduction of 70 per cent above the 
ground floor and 60 per cent on the ground 
floor. Without keys, the reductions are 35 and 
30 per cent respectively. 


Holmes installation No. 2, with keys, entitles 
the owner of the premises to a premium reduc- 
tion of 60 per cent above the ground floor and 
50 per cent on the ground floor. Without keys, 
the reductions are, respectively, 35 and 30 per 
cent. 


Holmes installation No. 3, with keys, entitles 
the holder to a reduction of 35 per cent above 
the ground floor and 30 per cent on the ground 
floor. Without keys, the reductions are 25 and 
20 per cent. 


Three classes of protective equipment are 
commonly installed by the Holmes organization 
and are described as follows: 


No. 1.—Completely protects all windows, 
doors, transoms, skylights and other openings 
leading from the premises and all ceilings, 
floors and hall, party partition and building 
walls enclosing the premises, except building 
walls which are exposed to street or public 
highway and except that part of any building 
wall which is at least two stories above roof of 
an adjoining building. 

No. 2.—Protects with traps all inaccessible 
windows and with screens (or foils and traps) 
all accessible windows (except stationary show 
windows), doors, transoms, skylights and other 
openings leading from the premises and protects 
all ceilings and floors not constructed of con- 
crete and all hall, party and partition walls en- 
closing the premises. 

No. 3.—Protects with screens (or foils and 
traps) all accessible windows (except station- 
ary show windows); dors, transoms, skliyghts 
and other openings leading from the premises. 


Fidelity and Casualty Gets Quarters in 
Frankel Building, New York 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 

York has just leased three lower floors of the 

Frankel Building at 45 John street, that city, 

to take effect May 1, 1928, the transaction being 

concluded by Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 
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Next Meeting of Insurance Advertising 
Conference to Be in Chicago 

The next meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, which now has 284 members 
representing the principal insurance companies 
of the United States and Canada, will be held 
in Chicago. At the fifth annual meeting, held 
in Hartford last week and reported in THE 
Spectator for May 26, Chauncey S. S. Miller 
and E. A. Collins resigned as Commissioners. 
It was incorrectly stated in these columns that 
W. W. Ellis, retiring president of the Confer- 
ence, is junior commissioner. Mr. Collins’ place 
was filled by C. E. Rickerd, advertising man- 
ager of the Standard Accident, while that of 
Mr. Miller was filled by John Hall Woods, ad- 
vertising manager of the Great Northern Life. 
George E. Crosby, advertising manager of the 
Etna (Fire) Insurance Company, was elected 
junior commissioner. The election of Messrs. 
Rickerd, Woods & Miller was noted in THE 
SPECTATOR last week, but the precise positions 
they occupy were not given. 


Rate-Cutting on Contract Bonds 

Des Moines, Iowa., May 28.—Highway 
development in Iowa has greatly aggravated 
the surety bond situation. Contractors by the 
thousand have entered the field and legal re- 
quirements exact a bond before a contract is 
accepted. Bonding agencies have been playing 
fast and loose in recent years in an effort to 
secure business, and as a result rates have been 
sacrificed in order that a large volume of busi- 
ness might he available. 


SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 








Statement as of 
December 31, 1926 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets....... $8,257,284 
Gy ee ere 1,500,000 
hs hee as chorea 500,533 


Fourteen YearsofSteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen's Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 











The highway contracting business was but 
an entering wedge which has opened the way 
for a general demoralization of the surety 
business. Cut rates on small contracts have 
led to a shifting of rates on large contracts and 
but little attention is paid to the established 
standard of $15 per thousand for a two-year 
period. 

Some shrewd methods are invoked in order 
that a semblance of rate maintenance might 
prevail; but often, instead of paying the regu- 
lar rate of $1.50 per hundred, the contract is 
duly drawn up so that when the disguise is re- 
moved the bond costs the contractor around 95 
cents and sometimes less than that. 


WILL HEAD CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
E. M. Allen Takes New Duties With 
National Surety 

E. M. Allen, assistant to the presidents of the 
National Surety and New York Indemnity com- 
panies of New York, and vice-president of both 
organizations, has been appointed head of the 
credit insurance division of the National Surety 
to fill the place vacated by the death of E. M. 
Treat. 

Captain W. L. Clemens continues as assistant 
to the executive head of the credit insurance 
department and the operations of the division 
will be in charge of a council composed of 
Captain J. H. Winkler, A. B. Treat and A. W. 
Hyde. The underwriting committee for the 
department will be made up of Vice-President 
Allen, Captain Clemens and Mr. Treat. 

Vice-President Allen, in dddition to having 
been president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, was at one time a member of 
the branch bank for the eighth district of the 
Federal Reserve System and is familar with 
banking and credit procedure. Besides his new 
duties, he will continue as chairman of the 
production committee of the National Surety. 


Southern States Safety Conference at 
Birmingham 

Accident preventionists from numerous sur- 
rounding cities will attend the Southern States 
Safety Conference which will be held at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., June 15 and 16. Among the 
organizations co-operating for the success of 
the gathering are the engineers’ section of the 
Birmingham Safety Council, the Birmingham 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Associated 
Industries of Alabama, the Alabama Mining In- 
stitute, American Society of Safety Engineers 
and the public utilities section of the National 
Safety Council. Sessions will be held at the 
Tutwiler Hotel. 


Death of W. J. Unverzagt 

William J. Unverzagt, superintendent of 
agents of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
died suddenly of heart disease at his home in 
Baltimore, May 18. He was 58 years old and 
had been connected with the Maryland Casualty 
Company for fifteen years. At one time he was 
vice-president and superintendent of agents of 
the American Bonding Company of Baltimore. 
His service for the two companies extended 
over a period of twenty-seven years, and he 
was held in high esteem. 
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WALTER H. DUFF WITH GLOBE 
INDEMNITY 
Succeeds F. T. Gilson at New York City 
Office 

Walter H. Duff, formerly manager of fidel- 
ity and surety lines in the New York city of- 
fice of the Independence Indemnity Company, 
has joined the New York branch of the Globe 
Indemnity Company, Newark, and has taken 
similar duties there yesterday. He succeeds 
F. T. Gilson, who goes to the home office surety 
staff of the Globe. 

Mr. Duff is one of the best known surety men 
in the East and is looked upon as one of the 
leading contract bond underwriters in the coun- 
try. He began his insurance career with the 
Title Guarantee and Surety, settling losses in 
Colorado after a period spent in the newspaper 
business both as editorial man and advertis- 
ing solicitor. As assistant branch office man- 
ager he served in Kansas City and in Denver, 
remaining in the latter city when the American 
Surety took over the company. Going into the 
contracting business for himself in 1914, he 
later, in 1923, joined the New York office of 
the Independence Indemnity as assistant fidelity 
and surety manager, being made manager in 
December of the same year. 


Northern Surety of United States 
Organizing 

The Northern Surety Company of the United 
States, New York, is being formed to do fidel- 
ity and surety business and, it is understood, 
will have a capital of $250,000 and a surplus of 
$125,000. 

The incorporators of the new venture are 
Charles G. Bond, Romaine A. Philpot, Ira A. 
Schiller, James A. Stack, Charles E. Culpeper, 
Frank Cohen, Carl Sherman, Walter B. Adams, 
M. L. Seidman, Edward G. Griffin, Arthur C. 
Hartich, Minton Fluhrer, Joseph J. Schickler. 

Reinsures Steam Boiler Lines With 
Hartford Company 

The Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, has reinsured its steam 
boiler business with the Hartford Steam Boiler 
and Inspection Insurance Company, Hartford. 
The move, which took effect the third week of 
May, was deemed advisable by reason of the 
high average cost of inspection on the relatively 
small volume of $160,000 of such business writ- 
ten by the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America. 


Increases Authorized Capital 

The Louisville Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Louisville, has filed articles increas- 
ing its authorized capital from $100,000 to $300,- 
000. This company was formed to write an 
industrial health and accident business and the 
proposed increase in funds will,afford wider op- 
portunity for expansion. 


Apex Casualty Being Formed 
The Apex Casualty Company of Los An- 
geles is being formed by Ben L. Goodheart to 
operate on the assessment plan. Mr. Good- 
heart was formerly connected with the Sea- 
board Casualty and the Lincoln Casualty. 
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EXAMINERS’ REPORT 


New York Department Finds Equi- 
table Surety Solvent 








Company Has Admitted Assets of 
$1,119,676 





Capital Increase of $300,000 to Be Com- 
pleted at Once 

The New York Insurance Department has 
recently concluded its examination of the Equi- 
table Surety Company, New York city, made as 
of December 31, 1926, and the report shows the 
company to be in a solvent condition and ready 
and able to meet its obligations. The exam- 
iners, in their statement, show total admitted 
assets of $1,119,676; liabilities of $375,880; and 
net surplus to the amount of $193,795 over the 
capital of $550,000 shown: in the company’s 
report. 

Since the Equitable Surety filed its financial 
statement at the close of the past year, the pro- 
posed capital increase of $300,000 was first 
withdrawn, the net surplus being left unchanged 
and the capital thus being at $250,000. This 
$300,000 capital increase, however, will now 
be consummated according to information just 
received, and the company will be in a position 
to meet the expanding requirements of its rap- 
idly-growing business. 

The report of the examiners gives a sched- 
ule of offenses, totaling 13,438, for which bonds 
were issued. Of this number, 7424 were for 
violations of the Volstead Act. The 1926 pre- 
mium income of the company, amounting to 
$851,732, is shown by the report to have been 
divided as follows: $174,658 from bail bonds; 
$611,544 from motor vehicle bonds, and $63,- 
114 from other surety bonds. 

The examiners, in concluding their report, 
had the following comments to make: 


That the company be required to place in its 
treasury sufficient capital investments to meet 
the requirements of its amended charter and 
to make such additional deposit with the Super- 
intendent of Insurance as is required by Sec- 
tion 71 of the Insurance Law. 

That the commission agreement with the Har- 
old Spielberg Agency be discontinued and that 
all persons connected with that agency who are 
active in the conduct of the company’s affairs 
be placed on a salary commensurate with their 
value to the company. 

That the company be required to write its 
motor vehicle business under the casualty pow- 
ers of its charter and maintain reserves for 
such business as is required by Section 86 of 
the Insurance Law. 

That the company should be required to fur- 
nish the Insurance Department each year with 
its annual statement, a detailed account of the 
transactions and financial condition of the col- 
lateral held for each group of owners. 


Commissions paid during 1926 by the Equi- 
table Surety were indicated as $209,693 to the 
Harold Spielberg Agency ; $186,086 to the Cabco 
Agency and $8100 to “Civil Agents,” making a 
total of $430,860. 

Harold R. Cronin, president of the Equi- 
table Surety, discussed the report with a repre- 
sentative of THe Specrator and, with respect 
to the capital item, said: ‘The capital increase 
of $300,000 will be completed within a few 
days’ time. 





CASUAL CASUALTY COMMENTS 











George F. Rand and LeGrand S. DeGraff 
have been added to the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company 
of New York. Mr. Rand is president of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, and Mr. 
DeGraff is president of the State Trust Com- 
pany of North Tonawanda. 


Ivan A. Snyder has been made manager 
of the claim division of the Century Indemnity 
Company, Hartford, for its Western depart- 
ment and will have headquarters in Chicago. 
He was formerly with the Central West Casu- 
alty. 


Charles H. Knapp has been made a direc- 
tor of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore. Mr. Knapp is a promi- 
nent attorney of that city. 


A. J. Miller, superintendent of the uptown 
Philadelphia office of the Aitna Casualty and 
Surety, Hartford, has been made manager of 
the bonding department of Hare & Chase, gen- 
eral agents in the Quaker City for the Royal 
Indemnity. 


Frank M. Harlem, special agent of the 
bonding department in the Philadelphia office 
of the A£tna Casualty and Surety, succeeds Mr. 
Miller as superintendent of the uptown Phila- 
delphia office of that company. 


Charles F. Frizzell, vice-president and 
general manager of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadelphia, 


sailed last week for a month’s vacation in Eu- 
rope. Clarence Lewis, second vice-president of 
the company, in charge of the New York office; 
Ira Darling, of Bartholomay, Darling & Co., 
and Charles Lunsford of Roanoke, accompanied 
him. 





INSURANCE 
OF 


12 Washington Place, 






EXCESS 


AMERICA 
JAMES GIBBS, President 
CASUALTY AND SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
AND EXCESS COVERS 


HEAD OFFICE 


Telephone, Mulberry 5585 





INCREASES COMMISSIONS 





Acquisition Cost Conference Grants 
Raise to Chicago Brokers 





AFFECTS PLATE GLASS BUSINESS 





Step Taken to Meet Competition of Com- 
panies Not Operating in New York 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 1—A 5 per cent increase 
in brokers’ commissions on plate glass business 
in Chicago and Detroit has been granted by 
the Conference on Casualty Acquisition Costs 
so that its members can meet the competition in 
this section of the companies not operating in 
New York State. The increase became ef- 
fective today and applies only to five couwiuties 
in Southeastern Michigan and Cook ccunty, 

Plate glass underwriting outside of New 
York has been in a chaotic state since the New 
York department ruled that companies operat- 
ing in that State must maintain a uniform com- 
mission scale throughout the country or become 
liable to charges of discrimination. Companies 
not operating in New York and not affected 
by the ruling have made a drive for the busi- 
ness by offering larger commissions than the 
Conference members could pay. Many agents 
of Chicago have protested the “intrusion” of 
the New York department in local insurance 
affairs by thus controlling commission payments 
of the Conference companies. 

The maximum payment of 35 per cent to gen- 
eral agencies remains unchanged, but the brok- 
erage commission of 25 per cent is “tempo- 
rarily” set at 30 per cent, the national agency 
committee of the Conference ruled. However, 
local underwriters say that the increase will not 
only continue indefinitely but that a general re- 
vision downward of both rates and commissions 
may result. 

The committee resolution declared that it has 
been impossible to get the non-Conference com- 
panies to agree to “reasonable commissions.” 
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CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, 
and for yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. 


Look over and compare these terms: 


Any natural death...... Bias leis Sisibn-ole $5,000 
Any accidental death,..............10,000 
Certain accidental deaths........... 15,000 
Accident benefits...........$50 per WLEK 
(Non-cancellable) 


Also Disability Income, Waiver 
of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “‘A Policy You Can 
Sell.” In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 


There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
Vice President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


* cg a INQUIRE! 






























MINIATURE HOME 
OFFICES 


A miniature Lincoln National Life Home Office is right in 
your neighborhood. 

In order that the policyholders and field representatives of 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company may have the 
best and most efficient service, 27 branch offices are maintained. 


A highly trained life insurance man, thoroughly schooled iu 
modern underwriting, is in charge of each branch. Every 
cashier has been schooled at the Home Office in the most up- 
to-date methods. 


As a result the agent receives prompt service on all his busi- 
ness; his troubling problems have immediate attention. 


You are cordially invited to visit any of our branches. 


(NK UP(/) wir Tue ()LINCOLN)) 
The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
More Than 465,000,000 in Force 




































THE 
ALEXANDER LIFE INSURANCE COURSE 


A Series of Five Books Covering the Fundamentals, 
Principles and Practice of 


THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
One of the world’s ablest insurance writers 


What Life Insurance Is and What It 


aches vee wy se see Price, $1.50 
How to Sell Insurance.............. ‘6 $2.00 
Income Insurance for Family Protec- 

IR cece wh SOR a ees ee ee eee ‘6 $1.50 
Art of Insurance Salesmanship...... ‘ $2.00 


One Hundred Ways of Canvassing... ‘‘ $3.50 
Complete Course, 5 Books, $10.00 





Other Books by Mr. Alexander 


The Successful Agent (Just Published)...... Price, $2.50 
Life Insurance Simply Explained (New)..... Price, $1.00 


A few hours’ course in the elements of the business. 


Life Insurance Fables for the Man in the 
ERE ES Sen Ree err ee rr Price, 50 Cents 


Insurance Fables For Life Underwriters. .....Price, $1.00 





The Nine Books Listed Above 


At their individual prices would cost $15.50 
Special Price, all 9 Books, $13.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 











BALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 


Agents ‘lesiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet 
conservative Life Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, 
giving references. 

Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive 
forms of policies. 














A ROOF OVER THEIR HEADS 


is the attractive title of a clever and oe leaflet which is —_—- to catch 
and hold the attention of recipients. It Lag ox mena estas e pay ment of 
a by means of a life insurance On the aret of its four 
_— is ae —_—— roof — — o = outer = of aes ee 
e name of a particular company an ode * 
Policy.” When the folder is opened, it discloses a picture of a house on the 
third page, while the action of opening the folder lifts an arm marked 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE 

the hand automatically lifting a mortgage from the house. 

The whole folder, itndion ictures and reading matter, emphasizes the 
tragedy of a foreclosure, and the ease of guaranteeing paced of a mort- 
gage by means of life insurance. 


Inquiries solicited from home offices of life insurance companies, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 


firmation 


The following quotations, as of May 31, 
1927, are from reliable houses and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to supply the data. 

It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intefded to indicate 


the activity of their trading: 


Agricultural Ins. Co. 


Arthur Atkins & Co.,N. Y........ 


Alliance Fire 


Wheeler & Co., Phila............. 


American Alliance 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y....... 
McKinley & Co., 
Arthur Atkins & Co., We Wiss 
American Surety 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Po ee ee aT 
McKinley & Co., N. V.........006 


American Insurance Co, of Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 

Bankers & Shippers 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 


Camden Fire 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 
Carolina Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 


J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., > 


City of New York 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 

Continental Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 


Lewis & Co., Hartiord .......cc0e 


Federal Insurance 


Custis & Sanger, N.Y. 2s cc ccccee 


Federal Union Life 
A. & J. Frank Co., 
Fidelity, and Casualty 
McKinley & Co., N. Y 
Fidelity Phenix 
Lewis & Co., Hartford,........... 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Whentet O Co.. PRUR «6055 science 
Fireman’s Insurance Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Franklin Fire 
Arthur Atkins & ¢- 
McKinley & Co., N. Y.......+++.- 
Glens Falls 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 
Globe & Rutgers 
Arthur & Atkins & Co., N. Y...... 
en Ae er 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 
Great American 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Hanover Fire ex rights 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
Hanover Fire, stock 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 
J. Ke. Maem, We., & Co,, Me son. 
Harmonia Insurance one Stock) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 44 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
Home Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Lewis & Co., ore RW ai eda bree 
McKinley & Co., 2 TOT 
K. Rice, Jr., & Co. 
Homestead 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
te sorters and Exporters 
i eS eee 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 
rere Co. of St. a Pid. 
A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 
Inter- Southern Life 
A. & J. Frank & Co., Cincinnati.. 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 
Wheeler & Co., Psa barn o ecine 
Independence Fire 
J. Mc iG; Pic, CEO IN. Mec ces ccs 
Independence Ind. Ins. Co. 
Wheeler & Co., Phila..........+- 
Insurance Securities Co., Inc. 
(Union Indemnity Group) 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., 
Kansas City Life 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y......-.000> 
Lincoln National Life 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
Maryland Casualty 
Lewis & Co., Hartford .........0.. 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V.........-4.- 
Miso State Life, ex rights 
A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati. . 
National Surety 
urtis & es A = ee 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 





\ Se err ear 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y:............ 


Cincinnati...... 


Bid 


168 
170 


59 
59 


20 
310 


960 


109 
83 
76% 


262 
262 


Offered 


59% 


100 
112 


77% 


266 
266 


McKinley & Co., N. Y...........- 263 
New Amsterdam Cas. 

BicKimtey & Co. Naw ccc ccceseces 66 
New Jersey Fire Insurance 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 39 
New York Casualty 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 92 
Niagara Fire 

Lewis & Co., Hartford. ........... 287 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 285 
North River 

Arthur sage A ee, Sap ee 149 
Northern Ins. 

Arthur Atkins | & CS 2S a 305 


_ National Life Ins. Co. 


Frank Co,, Cincinnati...... 40 

Reliance Fire 

Wheeler @ Co., Pil... eee 21 
Stuyvesant 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 190 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 190 
Security of New Haven 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......:. 101 

Lewis & Co., Pactiord. ..........- 100 
U. S. Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 187 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 187 


U. S. Merchants and Shippers 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V..........- 267 
Victory Insurance Co. 


Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 21 
Westchester Fire 
McKinley & Co., N. Y......-2.-6- 47% 
Artnur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 4614 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 765 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 770 
Markham & Company............ 770 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 760 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 517 


Markham & Company 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co, Hartford . 515 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 515 
Curtis & Sanger, MI iso uae de ve.e 515 
Aetna Life, Stock 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 555 
Markham & Company 
Roy T. H. Barnes & eS Hartford . 555 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 555 


McKinley & eats ERS Wise crevice dees 555 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 210 

Markham & Company............ 210 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 205 

Lewis & Co., Hartiotd......6..200- 210 
Conn, General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1480 

Markham & Company............ 1480 

Lewis & Co,, Hartford............ 1480 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 1475 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 525 

Markham & Company............ 525 


Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 525 


Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 525 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conning & Co., en opus ntews 625 


Markham & Compan 
Roy T. H. Barnes = ~. Hartford . 625 


Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 620 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 765 

ee & Company............ 765 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 770 

Lewis & Co., er eee 770 
Phoenix Insurance 

CUSED FE TEE so nee sceeec tenses 570 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 570 

Markham & Compa eve ve renee e's 570 


Roy T. H. Barnes ae Se. Hartford . 570 


266 
68 
43 
96 

295 

155 


43 
22 


104 
104 


194 








Will Buy 


Boston Insurance 


New Hampshire Fire 


Old Colony 


Quotations Furnished on 


Incorporated 
Sears Bldg. 








Columbian National Life 


Springfield Fire & Marine 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Boston 























AETNA (FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Established 108 years 
Capital $5,000,000 Surplus $12,033,915 
Annual dividends $24.00 


As of January 1, 1927, the 
company owned $41,000,000 of 
high grade securities, the in- 
come from which is substan- 
tially in excess of cash divi- 
dends paid. Assets of company 
have increased from $40,000,000 
in 1922 to $49,000,000 in 1926 
while yearly premiums written 
have increased from $21,000,000 
to $28,000,000 in same period. 
Income from investments there- 
fore is steadily increasing. 


The agency plant of the com- 
pany developed over a long 
period of years, is of great value 
although this value is not ex- 
pressed in present price of 
stock. The current price of 
Aetna stock is considerably be- 
low its liquidating value, and, 
in our opinion, the stock is an 
attractive purchase. 


Price at market to 


yield about 4.57% 


Farther information apon request 


CURTIS & SANGER 


Established 1885 


Specialists in 
Bank and Insarance Stocks 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCK EXCHANGES - 


49 Wall Street, 
New York City 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 





Actuarial 


Actuarial 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire ions Fire of 
p.of New York of New York Hartford 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
New York Casualty Co. 


ford 
oy of New State of Penn. Indemnity Company 


Yor! nas of New _ of America 
National Union of 
Pittsburgh 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. 


NEW YORK 





HENRY R. CORBETT 


ACTUARY 


Specialty—Pension Funds 
and Employee’s Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 








BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 














Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg, ATLANTA, GA, 


Inspectors and Adjusters 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


314 McKINLEY B\ 0G. BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Statisticians 

















Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 


Consulting Actuaries 


A Tee makaiel torvas ant 
Appraisals—Statistical Service 
and_ Associations managed — 


Funds-—Examinations and 
Installations—Companies 
ract—OFGce Gymams ad e 





75 Te rateon direct’ Street New York 


E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
cotovelipantint the pressure ef annual statement 

ling 

We are also ouienat to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 











CHICAGO BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
A. SIGTENHORST, F. A. I. A. ABB LANDIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 





CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, Group, 
industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
emi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 


205-212 Old Colony Building 
Phone 








E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 


INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES 
on W. Van Buren Street 


Chieago Illinois 


Our services are available for all «inds of actuarial work anu 


counsel. Annual aye prepared on short notice 


te books we licy fi cted, ac- 
rai com; or revi cy forms constru 
counting systems advised pag meek ry 








THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

I. Introduction. 

II. The Construction of New Mortality 
Tables by the Association of 
German Life Assurance Compa- 
nies. 

III. Aggregate and Select Tables. 
Their Nature and Their Value 
in Practice. 

IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated 
Functions for the Final Life 
Tables. 

V. Exposed te Risk and Deaths for 
Every Entry Age and Duration. 

VI. The Aggregate Life Table. Ele- 
mentary and Monetary Fune- 
tions 4 Per Cent. 

VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary 
pee Monetary Functions 4 Per 
ent. 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 570 580 

Meanie & Co., Iie Lies sce cece 570 580 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1175 1185 

Markham & Co., Hartford......... 1175 1185 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 1175 1185 

Lewis & Co., Hartford. ..5 2. 0cceve 1175 1185 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 


Chas. Day & Co., Inc., Boston..... 846 9% 
Boston Casualty 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 15 25 
Boston Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 600 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. : 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 

PROCES 6505 kcnccc cma obetowe 93 
eS ee oe ae ee 280 

Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 210 220 
Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 100 
Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 355 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 35 45 
New England Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 35 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A, Day & Co,, Inc., Boston... 345 365 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 250 
Providence Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 355 365 
Springfield Fire and Marine 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 580 610 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 38 43 


SEEKS FARM SCHOOL FUNDS 
Frank H. Davis in Drive—Adds to Insur- 
ance Committee 


New York, May 27.—Frank H. Davis, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and chairman of the insurance commit- 
tee of the National Farm School Expansion 
Project, said last week at his second luncheon 
to a group of insurance men, that the National 
Farm School, near Philadelphia, is the most 
constructive present effort toward counteracting 
the drift from the farm to the city. 

Mr. Davis announced the following additions 
to the insurance committee of the Farm School 
drive: Samuel Brandwein, Ben Davis, A. A. 
Harris, H. A. Harris, Harris Mindlin, James 
Rubens, Albert Sania, James W. Tice, J. J. 
Wilson, Kalman Weiller, Ansel Worms. The 
committee, consisting of 22 of leading insur- 
ance men, is pledged to a quota of $100,000 in 
the $1,200,000 New York city campaign. The 
sum sought nationally is $5,000,000. 

“Those of us who are accustomed to looking 
into the future for the purpose of estimating 
the effects of present economic drifts must real- 
ize keenly that the pressing problem in this 
country in the not far distant future, will be 
that of food,” said Mr. Davis. “Unless there 
comes some radical and important invention of 
synthetic food to take the place of that grown 
upon the soil, we will have to offset the present 
drift from the soil to the city. 


Policyholders Agree to Reinsurance 

In accordance with the Indiana Insurance 
Law, a meeting of the policyholders of the 
Public Savings Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica was held at the Public Savings building, In- 
dianapolis, on Wednesday, May 18, and the 
agreement to reinsure the outstanding policies 
with the Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati was approved and of- 
ficially ratified by a unanimous vote of the 
policyholders. 


NATIONAL SERVICE AND APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 
New Organization at New Orleans Is 
Headed by E. G. Simmons 

The National Service and Appraisal Com- 
pany was organized in 1926 and incorporated 
on December 6 of that year. Its authorized 
capital is $500,000 and its home office is in 
New Orleans, La. The following are the of- 
ficers of the company: Edward G. Simmons, 
president; Fisher E. Simmons, Joseph J. Fer- 
guson and Chas. W. Pipkin, vice-presidents ; 
Douglas E. O’Kelley, secretary. 

In January, 1927, this company acquired by 
purchase the Wilcox Mercantile Agency of 
Louisiana, which operates in both Louisiana 
and Mississippi. The Wilcox Mercantile 
Agency will continue to be ufder the direct 
personal management of Jos. J. Ferguson, its 
president, who is also vice-president of the 
National Service and Appraisal Company. 

Another merger has just been consummated 
whereby the National Service and Appraisal 
Company become owners of Hill’s Reports, Inc., 
of Chicago, which has been in existence since 
1896 ard has an enviable reputation in Chicago 
and surrounding territory. This office will 
have as its manager Chas. W. Pipkin, who is 
also vice-president of the National Service and 
Appraisal Company and who for the past sev- 
eral years has been resident manager in Chi- 
cago for the American Service Bureau. T. M. 
Blomer, president of Hill’s Reports, Inc., will 
continue to be associated with the company in 
its Chicago office until July 1. 

As rapidly as possible, additional offices will 
be opened in all important cities throughout 
the United States, it being the intent and pur- 
pose of the company to make its operations na- 
tional in scope. 

The National Service and Appraisal Com- 
pany was organized because it is believed that 
the inspection and appraisal field offers ex- 
ceptional investment opportunity—it being rec- 
ognized that there are but relatively few com- 
panies of national caliber transacting business 
of this character. It will serve not only insur- 
ance companies, but banks, mortgage and loan 
companies, brokers and business firms of every 
description. The tremendous expansion of 
credit in all lines during the past five years, 
particularly on residential property, automo- 
biles, and household equipment, under the 
monthly or weekly payment plan, has made it 
imperative for the proposed creditor to secure 
prompt, dependable information on individuals 
or concerns seeking credit accommodation. 

The purposes of the National Service and 
Appraisal Company are to make personal and 
credit reports, mortgage loan inspections, ap- 
praisals, insurance occupational surveys, health 
surveys, and analyses and reports on business 
and trade conditions, including periodical charts 
showing price fluctuations on labor and on 
lumber, brick, structural steel, and other major 
building commodities. 

President Simmons states that the National 
Service and Appraisal Company is not inter- 
ested in securing or handling the business of 
American Life Convention companies which 
are now patrons of the American Service 
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Bureau, and that he believes as strongly as 
ever that the American Service Bureau serves 
a most useful place in the field; also that it 
will be his purpose in the future, as in the past, 
to advance the interests of the American Ser- 
vice Bureau to the best of his ability. 


W. E. BILHEIMER JOINS MERCHANTS 
LIFE 
Becomes Vice-President and Sales Man- 
ager of Des Moines Company 

W. A. Watts, president of the Merchants 
Life Insurance Company, of Des Moines, has 
announced the appointment of W. E. Bilheimer 
as vice-president and sales manager of the 
company. 

Mr. Bilheimer is a national figure in the life 
insurance world. He came into prominence 
with the Equitable Life of New York and was 
formerly general sales manager with the Frank- 
lin Life of Springfield, Ill. For the last five 
years he has been an independent consulting 
sales manager, serving over one hundred Amer- 
ican life insurance companies. He has con- 
ducted sales congresses from coast to coast, 
sponsored by the life insurance underwriters 
of practically every large city in the United 
States. He has also done quite a good deal 
of work for Canadian companies. His reputa- 
tion as a public speaker is nation-wide. His. 
pamphlets and literature on life insurance sub- 
jects are widely read. 

Mr. Bilheimer brings to the Merchants Life 
the ripe experience of over twenty-six years, 
with a keen sympathetic understanding of the 
field man’s problems, having served in every 
capacity from the bottom of the ladder to the 
present enviable position which he has assumed. 

In the course of Mr. Bilheimer’s experience, 
he has personally trained over twenty-five thou- 
sand salesmen, has written personal business of 
over twenty million, and has personally built 
four general agencies. He is bringing all of 
this mature experience of the years to bear on 
the field development of the Merchants Life. 


Prudential’s Dividends 

The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica announces that in conformity with its plan 
of maintaining its high dividend scale of last 
year, the total dividends apportioned to Pru- 
dential policyholders for 1927 amounts to $51,- 
800,000 the largest yearly distribution in the 
company’s history. Added to last year’s policy 
dividend apportionment of $48,700,000 Pruden- 
tial policyholders will profit during 1926 and 
1927 to the extent of over $100,000,000. 

Of this amount, $31,000,000 represents one 
year’s distribution as dividends in cash and pol- 
icy additions to holders of industrial policies. 
The company states that this is the greatest 
sum ever distributed to such policyholders in a. 
single year by any company. 


Royal Union Appointment 
A. T. Downey has been appointed State agent 
for South Dakota for the Royal Union Life In- 
surance Company, Des Moines. Mr. Downey 
has had experience with the Minnesota Mutual 
Life and the Central Life of Iowa. He will 
make his headquarters at Sioux Falls. 
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OW many insurance men, especially 
H those interested in the development of 

business for the fire insurance com- 
panies, know that there is one big city gen- 
eral daily newspaper that claims it is the only 
one that publishes a column of live insurance 
news every day under a regular “insurance” 
heading ? 

That one paper is the New York Evening 
Post. The column has been appearing regu- 
larly for over a year. The business office of 
the paper referred to said, in a recent letter, 
that the inception of the department of insur- 
ance news was due to the conviction on the 
part of its editor that the average man requires 
a lot of education on the subject of insurance 
and that this topic has a news value of suffi- 
cient importance to make it a strong newspaper 
feature. 

Other editorial offices have come to the same 
conclusion, through some reasoning of their 
own. Out in San Francisco the experiment 
was started by the Hearst newspapers. A 
trained editor was told to feel out the popular 
interest in insurance news, and to print what 
the readers wanted in the usual manner of 
news from the readers’ point of view—not puff 
stuff to please some company official. At first 
the company men in that far western city 
found fault with the type of stories printed. 
They were not put up as company men have 
long written their so-called news items, for 
rather than measuring the news by its desir- 
ability to some company official it was meas- 
ured by the regular newspaper standard of 
possible interest to a large number of readers. 

And, wonder of wonders, the people of San 
Francisco liked the insurance news, just as 
the people of New York took an interest in 
learning something about this business called 
insurance; and they said so. They talked about 
the things printed in the papers and so the big 
ears of the paper heard that the new departure 
was making good. Thus it came about that the 
regular presentation of insurance solely as a 
matter of interest to the public is becoming a 
regular part of a rapidly increasing list of 
newspapers. 

Out in St. Louis the Globe Democrat has 
long been conducting another kind of campaign. 
This paper, in addition to printing insurance 
news freely, has taken its own space to adver- 
tise its columns as an excellent medium for 
insurance advertising. To do this the Globe 


Democrat has been telling of the virtues of in- 
surance and had published some excellent ad- 
vertising for fire, life, accident and other kinds 
It is quite apparent that all the 


of insurance. 


Newspapers and Insurance News 


By J. W. LonGNEcKER 





In an early issue of this paper Mr. 
Longnecker will discuss the business of- 
fice view of insurance news and the re- 
cent agitation by newspapers for a “mil- 
lion dollar campaign” by the companies 
in the newspapers of the country—THE 
Eprror. 











Globe Democrat hopes or expects to do at the 
present time is to attract attention of the people 
of St. Louis to the columns of that paper, and 
get them in the habit of seeing information 
about insurance there. 

All over the country the editors of news- 
papers are showing a keen interest in insur- 
ance as a source of news—solely as reading mat- 
ter that will make the paper of more value 
and of greater interest to newspaper readers. 
It is one thing on which big city editors and 
small town publishers are joining forces. As 
more than one editor has told the present writer, 
the only reason more insurance news is not 
printed is because the editors and reporters 
cannot dig it up. These editors mean news— 
real news, with human interest, clearly and 
simply stated, not the stuff turned out in such 
enormous quantities by the publicity depart- 
ments of some of the companies. There is great 
difference in the point of view of what people 
want to read between the paid publicity writer 
and the paid reporter. And the reporter and 
his editor are both judge and jury when‘ it 
comes to getting “news” into a paper. One 
interested in this matter should not forget that 
what might well be news about a company in 
New York or Hartford, or Des Moines, is “the 
bunk” in the opinion of a reader, or an editor, 
in Cincinnati or Minneapolis. 

The local agent is, by the very nature of 
things, the greatest source of news for the 
local paper, but these local agents need train- 
ing and suggestions so that they too may be 
able to know what has news value and what 
has not. They need to be told how to co-oper- 
ate with the local paper, what subjects are of 
general interest and the way to bring this gen- 
eral interest to the attention of the reporter. 

I know something about newspaper work, 
for I have served both as reporter and as editor. 
In every newspaper job I ever held, I, and 
every other reporter or editor I ever knew, 
fought shy of “news” about things I knew 
nothing about. How can an editor, for in- 
stance, be sure that he is not being made a 
fool, if he doesn’t know anything about fire in- 
surance, or any of the big or little brothers of 
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fire insurance? It’s easy to say, as many an 
editor has said: “Who cares anything about 
insurance? It’s deep, uninteresting stuff.” That 
means, more times than not, that the editor 
doesn’t know anything about the subject and 
therefore will have nothing to do with it. For 
a fact I know of a paper that once passed up 
a whole season’s yachtracing simply because it 
did not have a man on the editorial staff who 
knew starboard from port. If everybody un- 
derstood and, understanding, talked about insur- 
ance like baseball is talked or the automobile 
and its gears and gasoline consumption and 
speed is discussed, or even cussed insurance 
as radio is cussed, the papers would be as full 
of insurance as they are of sport and automo- 
bile and radio, to the everlasting benefit of 
public understanding and the great profit of 
the stockholders. It is largely like starting a 
snowball down hill. The job that is discourag- 
ing is to get the thing started. It is hard, and 
sometimes thankless, to dig up news that will 
feed the people’s desire for information and 
to make these items clear and understandable. 
It is no small task to write A B C articles on 
the principles of a business one lives with all 
one’s days. And it is really work to dig out 
informative articles and fill them with that 
something that makes it easier to keep on read- 
ing than it is to quit and look for something 
else to read. 

The immediate job is to educate the editors 
and reporters so that they will have a clear 
mental picture of the importance of insurance 
in the daily lives of the readers they aré work- 
ing to interest, and you will find them more 
than willing to write about insurance. 


Insurance Forms Basis for Duty 

WasuincrTon, D. C., May 27.—A new field 
for American insurance companies will be 
opened July 1, next, when a recent decree of 
the Peruvian government goes into effect, re- 
quiring that all shipments of merchandise for 
delivery at Peruvian ports shall be insured. 

A report on the decree, just received at the 
Department of Commerce, shows that, when 
applying to Peruvian consuls for consular in- 
voices for shipments, shippers will be required 
to present a duplicate of the insurance policy 
covering the goods, or a certificate from the 
insurance company showing the value of the 
particular goods in case of a blanket or revolv- 
ing fund policy. 

A provision of the measure makes the in- 
sured amount the basis for assessment of duty 
where it is more than 10 per cent in excess 
of the amount declared in the invoice. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Earthquake Hazards and Insurance 


XIII. Observations on Earthquake Research 


By FrRepDeRIcK L. HorrMan, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company 


to bring home the conviction that much remains to be done before 

the existing knowledge on the subject will be of practical use- 
fulness for insurance purposes. Most of the theoretical speculations 
on earthquakes are inapplicable to insurance needs. The practical 
matters involved, particularly such as are concerned with property 
damage and the resisting qualities of structures and buildings, are 
generally ignored. It would, therefore, seem entirely appropriate 
that the large insurance companies should concern themselves with 
this question and adequately finance an extensive investigation which 
would bring together the now widely scattered information, while 
seeking for new knowledge imperatively required to establish seismo- 
logical facts and theories on a better basis. The need of the present 
situation may be tentatively stated as follows: 

1. First of all, we require the correct ascertainment of the location 
and degree of severity of the most serious earthquakes which have 
occurred during the last fifty years or covering the time since fairly 
accurate records have been kept. 

2. We require to know the local significance of seismic shocks and 
their relation to the underlying geological formation. 

3. We require fairly accurate earthquake maps covering for the 
United States at least the last ten years. A number of such maps 
have been published by the Weather Bureau, but they are as yet far 
from adequate to the purpose. The point, of course, is not as to 
where earthquakes have been recorded, possibly from long distances, 
but whether the epicenters of local earthquakes have been accurately 
located. 

4. We require the more accurate determination and delineation 
of fault lines corresponding to the great fault map of California pub- 
lished by the Seismological Society and discussed in the March, 
1921, Bulletin. In introducing this map, it is properly stated that 
*“The map is designed to show the lines on which earthquakes may 
occur and which, therefore, should be avoided by structures liable to 
damage by earthquakes. But since tectonic earthquakes occur only 
on faults, a map of the faults which traverse the mountains of the 
state includes those on which there may be earthquakes. We are 
more nearly sure of including the earthquake lines, if we map faults 
than if we map only known earthquakes, because no one knows on 
what fault the next slip may come. Possibly some day we shall be 
able to keep a record of the elastic vibrations of the earth’s crust 
along danger lines and thereby forecast a shock as we now do the 
coming storm, but that ability, if it come at all, must await patient 
investigations to be extended over-years. Earthquakes are still strange 
phenomena, for we have been too much afraid of them to become 
intimate with their causes. We do know, however, that they originate 
on faults and this is a map of faults which traverse the rocky founda- 
tions of California and may be the origin of earthquake shocks.” 

5. We require to know the approximate amount of property dam- 
age by the principal earthquakes, at least for those occurring during 
the last ten or twenty years. They should extend to the smaller 
earthquakes which are frequently of considerable significance. 

6. There should be a verification of the reports upon damage done 


| does not require an extended knowledge of seismic literature 
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by earthquakes, since many of the press reports are frequently gross 
exaggerations. 

7. More extensive research is required into the resisting qualities 
of structural materials and the ascertainment of such as are best 
adapted to withstand slight as well as serious vibrations. This phase 
of the subject should include a study of structures on solid bases and 
structures on made land, which in many of our cities constitutes a 
considerable proportion of the total area at risk. 

8. Efforts might be made at working out a model building code 
for areas in which seismic shocks are likely to occur. 

9. An inquiry into the alleged periodicity of earthquakes and its 
relation to variations in barometric pressure and rainfall. In this 
connection, the sun-spot theory might also receive attention, as well 
as the recent close proximity of the planet Mars, which is said to have 
had some effect on seismic shocks. 

10. A strictly scientific inquiry into the theory of earthquake 
recording. Such an investigation would, of course, draw attention to 
the accuracy and value of many of the seismological observations that 
have been made by imperfect instruments, which no longer have the 
sanction of those most familiar with the question. 

11. Earthquake insurance practices in this country and abroad. 

12. Earthquake insurance results as available through the records 
of American and foreign insurance companies. Att present, both as 
to methods and results, the data are widely scattered and they have 
not been harmonized or standardized to permit of being dealt with 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. It goes without saying that 
the more simple the form of earthquake insurance, the more liberal 
the mode of claim settlement, the less ambiguous the terms and the 
lower the rates, the more promising will be the value of this branch 
of insurance, which is as yet still in the stages of earliest infancy. 

13. Particular earthquakes should be studied in more detail. An 
excellent illustration of such a study is the recent report on the Fayal 
earthquake by Professor L. H. Matthews published in the Stone 
and Webster Journal for October, 1926. For insurance purposes, 
such investigations should be made by insurance experts competent 
to draw the conclusions of particular importance to insurance interests. 

14. The theory of earthquake insurance should receive extended 
reconsideration. The literature on the subject should be brought 
together. Much that is being written upon the subject is not the 
work of insurance experts, who are familiar with the technical and 
practical requirements of insurance companies. Reference may be 
made in this connection to an address on earthquake insurance by 
Professor T. A. Gayer, Volcanologist of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey originally read before the Society of Social Science of 
Honolulu, but later published in “Materiaux Pour L’Etude des 
Calamites” of the Georgraphical Society of Geneva, which, by the 
way, is a most useful source of information. The general theory of 
earthquakes also, in its particular relation to insurance, should be 
dealt with in a more advantageous manner. Valuable suggestions in 
this respect are contained in the series of articles on the earthquake 
risk in California by Professor Bailey Willis published in the Bulletin 
of the Seismological Society of America. 
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15. Another and most important field of research is into the 
possibilities of earthquake prediction. An outline of such research 
has been published by Professor Ernest A. Hodgson in the Bulletin 


of the Seismological Society of America for September, 1923. At. 


present, most of the discussion on the subject is largely dissociated 
from the facts. Prediction, of course, to be deserving of acceptance, 
must yield at least approximate trustworthy results. It is extremely 
doubtful if any single theory at present in vogue squares with the facts 
of observed experience of what is meant by prediction. It is not 
dificult to forecast the possibility of earth movements in areas con- 
tinuously affected, such as the Philippine Islands or Japan—or, for 
that matter, California. But the prediction for which there is most 
need is of forecasts of seismic shocks in particular localities at reason- 
ably definite periods of time and of a definite degree of intensity. It 
is in my judgment exceedingly doubtful if such a theory will ever be 
evolved, but nevertheless the subject is one well worthy of serious 
consideration. 


16. It is practically certain that many of our earthquakes have 
their origins in profound alterations of the ocean beds, particularly 
in the Pacific. Such earthquakes are frequently recorded at seis- 
mological stations in this country and Europe, but it is extremely 
difficult to locate the precise epicenter. Mariners could aid materially 
by furnishing reports upon unusual occurrences at sea. Hydro 
graphical surveys require to be made more frequently to determine 
such alterations in the sea bottom as have taken place. It would 
seem that there are a number of places in the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans which are particularly restless, such as for illustration the 
deep off the coast of Mexico and Central America, dealt with in an 
address by Commander N. H. Heck in a contribution to the Bulletin 
of the Seismological Society for September, 1924. This deep is 
probably the source of many of the seismic disturbances in Salvador 
and Guatemala. Oceanographic work of this type is as yet much 
too fragmentary to meet the needs of the situation. As Commander 
Heck points out, “It would be of interest to determine how many of 
the earthquakes that have occurred in this region had their epicenter 
in the vicinity of these deeps.’” Of course, it may be argued that 
such investigations would have small practical value, but if there is 
ever to be a true science of seismology, such matter cannot be ignored. 

The foregoing are a few of the major lines of research that might 
be followed to advantage. In any event property insurance com- 
panies should be urged to give financial support to such investigations 
as have the sanction of the highest authorities on the subject. As 
has been said before, with the increasing settlement of this country, 
the growth of large cities and the immense aggregation of property 
values within a comparatively small area, the question of earthquake 
insurance will assume increasing importance in course of time. The 
past experience with earthquakes, while of considerable value is, never- 
theless far from conclusive as to the areas that are likely to be affected 
by seismic shocks and the amount of damage to property that may 
be done. Since all seismic shocks are purely fortuitous events, insur- 
ance protection will always form the only safeguard against other- 
wise enormous losses upon individuals and corporations, who should 
be urged to protect their interests to the fullest extent in return for a 
very reasonable premium, which should be sufficient for the purpose 
if combined with the ordinary fire insurance policy. Only by dis- 
tributing the risk over as large an area as possible will it be feasible 
to produce a rate satisfactory to all concerned. Experience has 
abundantly proven that most modern earthquakes are followed by 
configrations which frequently do greater damage to property than 
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the seismic shocks. Fire and earthquake insurance are, therefore, 
insolubly interwoven and to such an extent that both emergencies 
should be adequately provided for in a single policy. 

In connection with the foregoing observations, mention required 
to be made of the systematic methods in earthquake research which 
have for some years past been followed by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, which maintains a special advisory committee on seis- 
mology. It works in cooperation with the Governmental and local 
agencies, but particularly the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the U. S. Geological Survey and the California Institute of 
Technology. Most of its scientific work, however, is confined to 
California. A number of brief reports have been published in the 
“Year Book” of the Carnegie Institute. Research, however, has 
always been carried on in Chile and important publications in Spanish 
have been published on earthquake resisting building construction in 
that country. The committee has urged particularly an improvement 
in instruments of precision which could be relied upon to make a 
record of shocks of even minor importance. The Carnegie Institu- 
tion supports financially the admirable publications of the Seismo- 
logical Society of America. A central laboratory is maintained at 
Pasadena, California, in cooperation with the California Institute of 
Technology. The local work is in charge of Mr. H. C. Wood, 
research associate in seismology. Among the important recent 
activities, mention may be made of the measurement of surface dis- 
placement based partly at least upon the Santa Barbara earthquake 
of June 25th and 29th. A report of the seismology and geology 
of the Santa Barbara shock is in preparation. 

The services which the Carnegie Institute is rendering to insurance 
interests in the ascertainment of precise information concerning the 
nature and effects of seismic disturbances cannot be easily exaggerated. 
In conclusion attention may be directed to the important monograph 
on the Cause of Earthquakes, especially of the Eastern States, by 
Professor William Herbert Hobbs, who considers in detail the early 
earthquake theories; the unique fault theory, based upon Japanese 
observations; the theory of mountain growth and the adjustment of 
such growths within a fault; the elastic rebound theory of Reid as 
promulgated in 1910, concluding his statement on the probable cause 
of earthquake, both proximate and ultimate. The former are de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The proximate cause, or in common language the occasion, of 
earthquakes, so far as they occur within the earthquake girdles of 
the earth, would seem to be the formation of a fold or flexure within 
near-surface earth strata; such flexure being incident to the erection 
of a range of growing mountains of scalloped pattern accompanied 
by a series of parallel deep-troughs. Such elevation of a mountain 
range is accompanied as a natural consequence by pockets of lava 
beneath the arch, and above these are formed a series of vents for the 
escape of the volcanic materials, both molten rock and gases.” 

In other words such earthquakes are the result of the adjustment 
which takes place in position or inclination of portions of the outer 
shell of the earth or alterations in the earth crust due to inherent 
stress and strain, which is a fundamental condition, irremovable, 
uncontrollable and eternal. 

The literature of seismology is rapidly increasing. The Eastern 
section of the Seismological Society of America is issuing at the 
present time periodical Bibliographical Bulletins of the greatest 
possible value to those interested in the subject. These Bulletins are 
prepared at the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Canada, under the 
direction of Professor Ernest Hodgson. 
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The Mounting Cost of Liability Insurance 


By Isipore BERGER 


Manager of the Greater New York Taxpayers Association 


The greatest problem confronted by insurance 
companies today centers around the. accident 
claim. Casualty insurance is no longer the sim- 
ple business it was years ago. The activities 
of unethical lawyers and doctors, ambulance 
chasers, a preverted and mercenary attitude of 
most judges and juries has placed the whole 
casualty insurance business in such a defensive 
position that is threatening to the very life of 
this form of protection. The business of acci- 
dent insurance has become so involved with 
elaborate ‘machinery for the defense of the in- 
dividual claim that premium rates perforce are 
becoming prohibitive and at that, without any 
additional profit accruing to the companies—in 
fact the whole situation working in the inverse 
ratio. 

Despite the fact that taxi liability insurance 
has mounted to the enormous cost of one dollar 
per day, some companies are giving up this type 
of business. So have all other forms of accident 
insurance mounted uniformly in cost and the 
companies have become more and more averse 
to this kind of coverage—some withdrawing en- 
tirely from the field and others restricting them- 
selves to the more lucrative types. 

After all, the enterprise can be profitable and 
attractive to its promoters as long as it only 
has to contend with the ordinary vicissitudes 
of commerce. But when it is being constantly 
subjected to organized and insidious attacks, of 
late having assumed a malignant form. it cannot 
survive regardless of its magnitude, scope or 
strength. 

In late years insurance companies have had 
this and more to contend with. Lay people have 
come to look upon them as legitimate prey, a 
condition no doubt fostered by the attitude of 
judges and juries. Trivial and insignificant 
happenings are termed and given the glamour of 
“accidents” so that a claim may be justified and 
an exorbitant amount in damages demanded. 
To attain this end all means are resorted to and 
nothing is stopped at. 

The leniency and indulgence of judges and 
juries in this matter have done much to encour- 
age the situation to this standard. Their stand- 
ard. Their attitude towards the plaintiff in the 
action, tending to make him their favorite, 
championing his cause against the all-powerful 
and rich insurance companies and awarding him 
undeserved judgments has tended to make a city 
of litigants. This condition the accident law- 

yers were not slow. to recognize and capitalize 
and they fostered it at every opportunity. 

Activities of lawyers in this regard are in 
evidence at every turn. By a well organized 


and efficiently working system they are in a 
position to receive reports of the most trivial 
accident promptly and in detail. 

The lawyer, or his ambulance chaser, makes it 
a point to get to a scene of accident first and 
coach the claimant and his witnesses in prepara- 


tion for a basis of claim with the result that 
the company’s investigator will find every ave- 
nue of information closed to him or very often 
remote from the faintest semblance of truth. 
Another and more striking evidence of the bane- 
ful influence of lawyers is seen in such cases 
where the injured recognizing his own negligence 
in the matter and appreciating the triviality of 
the whole affair makes the initial statement, 
sometimes in writing, or before witnesses that 
he is not hurt and will not sue, and then sud- 
denly, under a lawyer’s influence turns around, 
changes his story and institutes action for a 
large amount. Time. and again has this hap- 
pened and the legal accident specialist is al- 
ways involved. 

A strong ally of the lawyer in such matters 
is not only his “ambulance chaser” but the doc- 
tor as well and often it is the latter who gives 
him the first tip of the accident. The doctor 
also furnishes all necessary medical certificates, 
gives medical testimony and aid and assists the 
lawyer in every detail of his capacity. Lawyers 
have been known to frequently use the same 
doctors and vice-versa. Some doctors are 
known to issue to fake accident syndicates, cer- 
tificates as to injuries, at the wholesale rate of 
50 cents per signature. 

It is inconceivable how so many lawyers can 
continue in such practice, particularly as it 
violates Canon 28 of the Canon of Ethics 
adopted by the American Bar Association which 
reads: 

“It is unprofessional for a lawyer to volunteer 
advice to bring a law suit, except in rare cases 
where ties of blood, relationship or trust make 
it his duty to do so. Stirring up strife and liti- 
gation is not only unprofessional, but it is in- 
dictable at common law. It is disreputable to 
hunt up defects in titles or other causes of ac- 
tion and inform thereof in order to be employed 
to bring suit, or to breed litigation by seeking 
out those with claims for personal injuries or 
those having grounds of action in order to se- 
cure them as clients, or to employ agents or 
runners for like purposes, or to pay a reward, 
directly or indirectly, to those who bring police- 
men, court or prison officials, physicians, hos- 
pital attaches or others who may succeed under 
the guise of giving disinterested friendly ad- 
vice in influencing the criminal, the sick or the 
injured, the ignorant or others to seek his pro- 
fessional services. A duty to the public and to 
the profession devolves upon every member of 
the Bar having knowledge of such practices 
upon the part of any practitioners immediately 
to inform thereof in order that the offender 
may be disbarred.” 

Co-operation from the public must be had to 
combat this evil. They should be educated to 
the ways of the accident fakir and warned of 
the wiles of the accident lawyer and his hench- 
men. The self-esteem of the layman should be 
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raised to the level where he looks with disdain 
on the bringing of a fake or unmerited accident 
suit, and after all, a higher premium rate paid 
by a taxi driver, restaurant keeper, a landlord 
or anyone else buying accident insurance will, 
in time, find its way into the price of a com- 
modity sold and will be reflected in a higher 
taxi fare, a larger dinner check or an increased 
rental, all coming from the public’s pocket. 


The Poplar Bluff (Mo.) Tornado 

Although definite figures are not yet obtain- 
able it has been estimated that the insurance 
loss caused by the tornado which swept Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., on May 9, killing 110 persons and 
injuring hundreds of others, will be approxi- 
mately only 25 per cent of the $2,500,000 prop- 
erty damage caused by the storm. 

The twister swept the business section of the 
town in an area about six blocks wide and as 
many long. Comparatively few homes were 
destroyed by the wind and most of those killed 
were in down-town hotels and business houses. 

Several large buildings that were leveled by 
the storm are said to have been without tornado 
insurance, while practically all of the furnish- 
ing, fixtures, etc., of shops and homes were not 
covered. Property covered by mortgage loans 
had tornado coverage to an extent but not up 
to the total damage. Homes that carried loans 
with building and loan associations were the 
most adequately protected, since the by-laws 
of such organizations have rigid requirements 
as to fire and tornado insurance protection. 

In Poplar Bluff it was noted that buildings 
of modern reinforced concrete construction 
came out of the storm with very slight damage, 
consisting mostly of shattered windows, broken 
cornices and roof injury, while adjoining build- 
ings of older type construction were leveled to 
the ground. Another remarkable feature of the 
storm was that in a few buildings where it was 
impossible for the occupants to close all win- 
dows and doors promptly leaving a draft 
through the entire buildings the damage was 
slight. Engineers say this may have been due 
to equalized wind pressure through the build- 
ing as the twister’s vacuum suction action 
passed. 


Insuring a Famous Flight 

While the world is ringing with Captain 
Lindbergh’s sudden leap into fame, it is inter- 
esting to note that his plane, the “Spirit of St. 
Louis,” was an exponent of a new form of in- 
surance protection, for policies are now begin- 
ning to be issued against the hazards of the 
skies as well as of the land and sea. During 
the transcontinental portion of the trip, this 
famous plane carried a policy in the Independ- 
ence companies of Philadelphia, which was 
arranged by Barber & Baldwin, their under- 
writing agents. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
Il. Homicides in 119 American Cities (Concluded) 


The Homicide Record for 1926 
(Concluded from page 11) 


appointed in many States and cities and they 
have unquestionably been of some value. They 
have published much useful information, which 
is particularly true of the Cleveland Crime Sur- 
vey and the Missouri Crime Survey, which 
must aid those who are behind the movement 
for a more effective judicial administration. 
It cannot be too often emphasized that my 
homicide record is tabulated in conformity to 
the international classification of causes of 
death, as adopted by health authorities through- 


I—CONSOLIDATED RETURN OF DEATHS FROM 
HOMICIDE IN 28 AMERICAN CITIES—1900-1926 





Rate per 
Popula 
Year Population Homicides tion 
BORN. iG eho Satie 11,981,034 609 5.1 
ME «-sa'eacs soe eine ci 12,331,665 603 4.9 
RED, cae 6 eva bie vine 12,611,765 621 4.9 
80,877 690 5.3 
729 5.6 
931 6.6 
1,148 Z.7 
1,338 8.6 
1,272 7.9 
1,196 7.3 
1,365 8.1 
1,429 8.3 
1,464 8.3 
1,575 8.8 
,566 8.5 
1,614 8.6 
1,742 9.1 
1,777 9.1 
1,672 8.4 
- Wibeeee teers 0,202, 1,831 9.1 
ae avee ee uss 20,571,897 1,756 8.5 
BEE wis s.c00s Haasan’ 20,588,770 1,910 9.3 
MY cia:é Kiaa'steracate ere 20,921,238 1,877 9.0 
Me ance Wielporsee-076 21,274,706 2,176 10.2 
BE cc sisis wisivi ee ewe 21,445,413 2,219 10.3 
TS sac a5. 6 Sie hae 21,495,140 2,366 11.0 
EP Ae 22,744,500 2,249 9.9 
* 27 cities. 


out the world. My data are not judicial statis- 
tics and I do not pass upon the degree of 
murder involved in the various violent deaths 
classified as homicide, for death registration 
purposes. I have rarely thought it wise to make 
use of police statistics which serve a different 
purpose and represent a different state of facts. 
For social purposes, it is of secondary impor- 
tance whether the case was one of first degree 
murder, second degree murder, voluntary man- 
slaughter or justifiable homicide. The impor- 
tance lies in the fact that the person concerned 
came to a violent death. 

The tabulation in detail for 1926 and 1925 
concerns 118 American cities. The combined 
homicide death rate of these cities for 1926 
was 10.1 per 100,000, as compared with 10.5 for 
the previous year. This more comprehensive 
review would, therefore, justify a less opti- 
mistic anticipation than the record of the 28 
cities previously referred to, but even in the 
present case there is a decline. 

The homicide death rate increased in 37 
Cities and either remained stationary or de- 
clined in 81 cities. This, then, can be looked 
upon as evidence of progress. No homicides 
were reported in 18 of the 118 cities. The 
cities without homicides during 1926 were as 
follows: 

Altoona, Penna.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Chelsea, Mass.; Gloucester, 
Mass.; Hamtramck, Mich.; Haverhill, Mass. ; 
Hoboken, N. J.; Lansing, Mich.; Malden, 


Mass.; New Bedford, Mass.; New Britain, 
Conn.; Newton, Mass.; Newport, R. I.; Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Salem, Mass.; Somerville, Mass. ; 
Troy, N. Y. 












Geemrdete We i. y ke Sans os xcs 182,003 10 5.5 185,000 6 3.2 
pi a nee 104,455 10 9.6 106,000 4.7 
IN sb. dgie dances ccc 94,743 43 45.4 102,000 69 67 .6+ 
Veere Prawte. Ind... ... 30.5... 71,071 9 12.7 ,900 9 12.5 
pO. tet RR, Se ae 287,380 30 10.4 295,000 32 10.8+ 
yp (POE eee ieee 55,411 4 7.3 500 10.6+ 
POE Bose Uy bwcawew ence 132,020 12 9.1 134,000 9 6.7 
EEE ritalea 05% pcre encet sot 72,223 5 6.9 72,300 asus ode 
TUMOR ORIR. .. occ cise cdee cess 121,640* 17* 14.0 133,000 14 10.5 
Washington, D. OS ae 514,000 61 11.9 528,000 53 10.0 
Wheeling, W. Va.............. 56,208¢ 6 10.7 »208 3 5.3 
Winston Salem, N.C.......... 69,031 9 13.0 71,800 13 18.1+ 
Worcester, Mass.............. 190,757 7 3.7 193,000 1.6 
Bc eee 113,647 wie exe 116,000 5 4.3+ 
MNS sc eeb Soldvacgac cubs 33,370,418 3,499 10.5 34,071,400 3,451 10.1 





* Nine months only. 
t Population Jan. 1920. 





The cities in which no homicides occurred 
during the two years are Gloucester, Mass.; 
Haverhill, Mass.; Malden, Mass.; New Britain, 
Conn.; Newton, Mass., and Salem, Mass. The 
city with the highest homicide record during the 
year was Jacksonville, Fla., with a rate of 75.9 
per 100,000. This is an almost unbelievable 
rate, but it conforms with the rate for the pre- 
vious year, given as 72.3 per 100,000, but for a 
much lesser population. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain entirely accurate statistics for 
Florida cities at the present time. 

The next highest homicide death rate was 
reported for Birmingham, Ala., or 58.5 per 
100,000, which also conforms to the rate for 
the previous year, given as 54.5. An .exceed- 
ingly high rate was also reported for Tampa, 
Fla., or 67.5 per 100,000. The time rate for 
Memphis was probably higher, if the facts 
were completely reported. The figures repre- 
sent only deaths from murders actually taking 
place in the city of Memphis and not as is cus- 
tomary with all other cities combining the mur- 
der deaths of both residents and non-residents. 
Until our deaths are redistributed according to 
the place of residence this fact will remain an 
uncertain one in our statistics. But after mak- 
ing all possible deductions for the city of Mem- 
phis, the rate as it stands at the present time 
is one of the highest for this country and more 
than four times the normal rate for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Of unusual significance also are the rates 
for Dallas, Tex., or 32.0 per 100,000, Houston, 
Tex., 25.8, and Detroit, Mich., 25.3. In all 
thése localities, the rates are complicated, as in 
the case of Memphis, by a large negro element, 
which nearly everywhere shows a higher mur- 
der death rate than the white population. 

It is gratifying to be able to note a slight 
decline in the murder death rate of Chicago, 
which in 1925 had a rate of 18.8, against 16.7 
during 1926. There was also a decline in the 


III HOMICIDES IN 19 AMERICAN CITIES - 1926 











Allentown, Pa...... 94,600 3 3.2 
Charleston, S. C.... 74,100 22 29.7 
Davenport, Ia..... 56,000 2 3.6 
Duluth, Minn...... 113,000 1 0.9 
Evansville, Ind..... 95,100 10 10.5 
Flint, Mich........ 136,000 8 5.9 
Fresno, Calif....... 60,200 4 6.6 
ee, eae 80,800 13 16.1 
Kansas City, Mo... 375,000 121 32.3 
Lakewood, O...... 59,500 ee ve 
Little Rock, Ark... 75,900 16 21.1 
Louisville, Ky...... 311,000 83 26.7 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 145,000 -_ 13.8 
See 82,500 8 9.7 
Rockford, Ill....... 78,400 2 2.6 
Saginaw, Mich..... 73,300 2 3:7 
Shreveport, La..... 59,500 13 21.8 
Sioux City, Ia...... 78,000 + §.1 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 78,300 1 1.3 
Youngstown, O.... 165,000 20 12.1 

2,291,200 353 15.4 


S 


murder death rate of New York city from 6.4 
to 5.7 per 100,000 of population, while for the 
city of Philadelphia, the rate declined from 9.7 
to 8.6. I am able to add to the foregoing a tab- 
ulation for 19 cities for 1926, for which no 
corresponding data were available for 1925. 
Among these are: Kansas City, Mo., with a 
murder death rate of 32.3 per 100,000; Charies- 
ton, S. C., 29.7, and Louisville, Ky., 26.7. The 
details are given in the usual tables. 

Without further enlarging upon the preced- 
ing statistics, they may be said to measure the 
first slight effects of an aroused public con- 
sciousness against the menace of murder as it 
stalks through the land under every conceivable 
condition. Unless all the forces of the com- 
munity making for righteousness are aroused 
against this form of lawlessness, little progress 
can be made by the established forces which 
exist to maintain law and order. We have yet 
to realize the fact that our enormous increase 
in wealth is in itself one of the underlying 
causes of the murder tendency, which seeks to 
gratify its desire for ill gotten gains at any 
cost. Police protection should not be in pro- 
portion to population, but in proportion to 
wealth and the accumulation of property. 
Temptation to murder, as well as to less violent 
crimes, increases on every hand. Methods of 
murder are becoming more refined, more subtle 
and more difficult of detection. It is unques- 
tionably true that murder in this country has 
become an established trade on the part of 
many, whose ill gotten gains far exceed those 
derived from honest toil. Sensational murder 
trials add enormously to the public confusion. 
These trials also bring out the lamentable fact 
that in most cases, the murderers represent a 
deplorably sordid type of a low order of moral- 
ity parading often for years under the clever 
disguise of exemplary conduct. The best hope 
for the future lies in better law enforcement, 
in speedier trials and in sentences more appro- 
priate to the nature of the crime committe. 
Furthermore, there is hope in the movement 
for a more rational education, which shall in- 
clude the teaching of the principles of the com- 
mon law to every young person before he or 
she reaches the age of eighteen years. It is cer- 
tainly a grotesque perversion of educational 
methods to emphasize everything in the curric- 
ulum except the supreme fact of law obedience 
and a clear grasp of the principles of human 
relations, without which civilization cannot en- 
dure. Far too large a proportion of our young 
people grow to manhood and early womanhood 
without any clear conception of duty and re- 
sponsibility whatever. 
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